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Publications for Day Camping 


Action Sones (P 89) $ 
Songs which provide fun and exercise for 
large groups where space is limited. 


Active GAMES FOR THE LIvE Wires (P 98) 


Games for youngsters from six to fourteen, 
divided into suggested age ranges. 


ADVENTURING IN NATURE be 
Ideas and suggestions for nature activities of 
all kinds for all seasons. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR THE RECREATION 
LEADER 
Comprehensive book with illustrations, gen- 
eral information, a project outline and a sec- 
tion giving directions for making various 
articles. 


CraFt Projects FoR CAMP AND PLAYGROUND 

(P 173) apt 
Simple projects which require only inexpen- 
sive, easy-to-find materials. 


for camping fun. 


Enjoyinc NATURE AS es” 
Organization and planning of nature centers, 
nature trails and trailside museums. 


For THE STORYTELLER . tak 
How to select stories and tell them effectively. 


How To MAKE AND PLAY A SHEPHERD PIPE. . 


Complete instructions for making and using 
this simple but effective instrument. 
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KATCHINA DOLLS AND THE INDIAN GIVE 

Away (P 12) at ‘ 5 
Directions for making the dolls of the Hopi 
Indians. 


Masks—F uN To MAKE AND WEAR (P 107). .$ .15 


Simple masks made of paper and papier- 
mache. 


NATURE CRAFTS FOR CAMP AND PLAYGROUND 
(P 177) 
Craft projects that lend themselves to inte- 
gration with the nature program. 


NaTuRE GAMES FOR VARIOUS SITUATIONS 

(P 187) fons a 
Games that will lend added interest to th 
nature program. 


Nature Prints (P 180) 
How to make blueprints, ink prints, spatter 
prints and crayon prints. 


REFERENCES ON CrAFt Projects MADE 
With INEXPENSIVE oR DiscaRDED MATERIALS 
ye)... 
A comprehensive bibliography, listing ma- 
terials and sources of instructions for using 
them. 


SrmmpLeE Puppetry (P 96) .. 
This manual of leadership techniques for in- 
troducing, making and using puppets on the 
playground is equally applicable to camp 
situations. 


Sincine Games (P 21) .... 
This collection will be invaluable in any 
camp which admits children from five to 
seven years of age. 


STORYTELLING— W HyY-W HERE- W HEN-How 
(P 114) 
Prepared especia 
manual of leadership techniques will also be 
helpful to camp leaders who want to develop 
their storytelling ability. 
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— Do You Have Our 


CRAFT INVENTORY 
CONTROL SHEET . 


if not, write for your free copy, today. 


Also write for our CATALOG listing a complete line of 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. citéveano 2, onto 











REMINDER... 


Americas Finest 
Athletic Equipment 


1S BUILT BY 


® 
FOR CATALOG WRITE: ~>sS SESE ESSE SSE 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 


1600 East 25th Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. New York 10, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 11 











Entertain and Instruct Your Playground Kids 


with £ Li - BAL BATTING PRACTICE GAME 


One player swings the Fli-Bal soft rubber 
IMPROVES baseball on a 15-foot line while one or more 
others practice batting with softball bats. 


CO-ORDINATION! “Pitcher” controls height and speed of Fli-Bal, 


can even simulate curve ball action. Attached 

€) PERFECTLY SAFE! ball can’t roll away or endanger others. Per- 
fect way for youngsters to develop co-ordina- 

tion quickly and safely. Tested, approved and 

Q REQUIRES a by the ag Ba a ee of 
ecreation. Fli-Bal Kits, complete with 2 extra 

LITTLE SPACE! balls—$1.98 postpaid. $21.95 oe doz. postpaid. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TODAY FL]. BAL 6250 Truman Road 
or write for further information. COM PA N Y Kansas City a Mo. 
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skating ¢ 


for health and 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
af low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


---Rubber Tire Skates--- 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


_ WHEELS 
ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
*- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on (CAG to Start 
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The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4490 West Lake Street—Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Climbing structure 


@ No other playground device provides so 





much play capacity per square foot of ground 
area and per dollar of cost as JUNGLEGYM! 
That plus JUNGLEGYM'S safety record 

of more than one hundred million child-play- 









hours without one single serious accident 






are two reasons why you should give 






the children of your playground the advantage 
of JUNGLEGYM. 






Write for Illustrated Bulletin on PORTER’S Streamlined Line that will Save You Money ... Time 


; You can rely on PORTER for the basic units you need 
a wt for your playground... 





No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw No. 38 Combination Set 
Sensationally new. Gives ‘‘ups-a-daisy” Compact, economical unit that’s ideal 
ride 333% higher than conventional for limited ground areas. Six varieties 
see-saw, but with greater safety. of funful, healthful activity. 









fi K A ii ss 

fj rida | i No. 58-F Playground Basketball Backstop 

/ f iJ wy La Lael All-steel fan-shaped bank rigidly mount- 
5 } ed on steel mast and braced for per- 


No. 105 Six-Swing Set manent service. Will safely accommodate 30 children at 





Sturdy 12-ft. frame held rigidly togeth- one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no- 
er with exclusive Porter fittings make sway operation. An en- 
this a permanent, safe unit. gineering marvel. v ( 


ae CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortD-Famous JUNGLEGYM* ‘C!!MBINnG 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. STRUCTURE 
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Editorial 


Wy Philosoply of Recreation 


Dorothea Lensch 














oe BAFFLING WORDS to express recreation; how 

does one describe a way of living, a sensation of well 
being, that alive quality that brings deep satisfaction to the 
individual and to all with whom he associates? Recreation 
is always a personal thing, dependent upon sensitivity, 
sentiment, and sincerity. 

It is this quality of sensitivity that allows for varia- 
tion, flexibility, and color or “glamour.” It gives a creative 
approach to all orthodox methods and the tools of recrea- 
tion such as drama. music, arts, and crafts. Likewise, it 
allows for the inter-play between the sports and the so-called expressive arts. 








Without sentiment, which in ordinary words is the ability to love and to express this 
feeling, there can be no true satisfaction. It is the dedication of the individual participat- 
ing, which assures him of personal growth. This self-expression cannot be satisfied until he 
in turn shares this with others. 


, Society may hold as taboo the verbal expression of our relationships with others, but 
certainly society cannot withhold from the individual, thrc ‘ the use of his hands, body, 
or mind, the tangible expression of sentiment. 


Coupled with sensitivity and sentiment must be sincerity. Without this quality there is 
an awareness of superficiality. Recreation is a social art and not a pure art. It depends upon 
the needs of the people to determine its form. Within the various types or forms that are 
required to give satisfaction to the individual needs of the people, there is opportunity for 
specialization. d 





Specialization is the pattern of modern time, forced by the scientific age. The impact 
of specialization can cause disintegration through giving a hodge-podge program rather 
than an integrated one. It is this struggle to preserve an integration or a balance within 
the recreation offerings of a community that makes it play such an important role in the 
lives of the people. The balance of programming depends upon leaders who are thoughtful 
social planners, aware of opposing forces both constructive and destructive. 


It is the individual, and not the masses, who is the barometer of the community’s re- 
sponse to the ever-changing form of recreation. With an atmosphere of individual choice 
and self-expression, harmonious leaders blend the communitv and the program. Each com- 
munity is a creative unit in itself. 





The joy of living, the anticipation of each day is the vibrant essence of recreation. It 
is this that brings participation in the social art, recreation. 


Miss LENscH, director of recreation in Portland, Oregon, is 


a member of the National Advisory Committee on Recruit- 
ment, Training and Placement of Recreation Personnel. 
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Letter 








A Challenge to Recreation 
Sirs: ‘ 

The growth of recreation in the first 
hialf of the twentieth century has been a 
story of somewhat astounding expan- 
sion. This development, however, has 
been a grass roots growth fostered by 
local needs recognized on the local level. 
Recreation is in dire need of inspiring 
leadership on the top level. 


Our leaders have been studious, in- 
telligent, far sighted, idealistic, and con- 
scientious in their devoted work in the 
recreational field. At the same time they 
have been naive and overly cautious in 
their efforts to sell recreation to the 
American public. They have pursued a 
staid, safe pace in their salesmanship at 
a time when the high presssure ap- 
proach is making all the sales. 


Let us briefly consider, one by one, 
the areas in which we have failed and 
in which we are continuing to fail. 


In our colleges alone we are failing 
in several areas. We are missing the 
boat in departments training recreation 
workers. Despite the fact that physical 
education is only a part of recreation, 
we find the positions reversed and our 
recreation students assuming a second- 
ary and sometimes a tertiary position 
behind health education students in col- 
lege departments of physical education. 


Another good example of missing the 
boat is in the matter of school camping. 
Although we are credited with having 
the know-how and the training, it is the 
classroom teacher who is handling the 
school camping program. 


Recreation programs for college stu- 
dents are usually poor and the average 
college athletic departments make a 
mockery of the very basic principles of 
recreation. Dr. Robert M. Hutchins in 
the Saturday Review of Literature well 
illustrated this when he pointed out that 
New York University explained that it 
was. dropping intercollegiate football 
because of its financial unsoundness 
rather than because collegiate football 
is a hypocritical mess that abnegates 
the very essence of fair play, sportsman- 
ship, and amateur athletic competition. 


Returning to our schools that are 
training recreation people we find a 
wide variance in curriculum and a gen- 
eral lack of agreement. Our courses 
cater to skills rather than to leadership. 
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At the same time we decry inroads 
made into recreational placements by 
group workers who have gone to the 
other extreme and learn leadership 
without skills. One is as ineffectual as 
the other. 


We, along with education, are doing 
a poor job of recruiting students. The 
recent tests given by the government to 
determine educational draft deferments 
showed conclusively that the very low- 
est scholastic rung of the collegiate lad- 
der is occupied by physical education, 
among which are included our recrea- 
tional trainees. 


Consider industrial recreation. Man- 
agement uses recreation as a paternalis- 
tic device, a personnel gimmick, and a 
gadget to expedite production and pre- 
vent excessive employee turnover. In- 
dustrial recreation workers come from 
the plants themselves or are hired from 
names on the headlines of the sports 
pages. Organized recreation has been 
unable to get even a toenail inside the 
door of this tremendous potential. 


I mentioned the sports page head- 
lines. Our sports writers support the 
over-emphasis of athletics that has 
caused the mess on the collegiate and 
even the scholastic level. It has been 
through the sports pages that move- 
ments like Little League and similar ele- 
mentary school age activities have been 
overly stressed, and competitive ath- 
letics have so meteorically streaked 
across the land. 


What about the remainder of the 
paper? Have we sold editors on recre- 
ation so that they in turn might sell the 
public on recreation? We have not. 


A fine example is the scant coverage 
given the National Recreation Congress 
by the Philadelphia papers while 1,700 
delegates were meeting in the City of 
Brotherly Love. To make matters even 
worse, one paper in Philadelphia print- 
ed during the week an editorial plead- 
ing for support of PAL and did not even 
mention recreation in a single line. 


Each year the New York Herald Tri- 
bune holds a forum of national interest. 
This year several sessions were devoted 
to leisure time. Did anyone from the 
recreation movement express our 
ideas? Speakers included a professor of 
history, an industrial designer, and a 
national pollster. 


Now, how about our national govern- 
ment? At the present moment a con- 
gressional investigating committee is 
studying juvenile delinquency. It will 
be interesting to see the extent to which 
our top level recreation people are con- 
sulted. 


Furthermore, although the practice 
may be a pernicious one, every major 
phase of American life is represented 
among Washington lobbies and pres- 
sure groups. If recreation can be in- 
cluded in such a listing, it is not to my 
knowledge. I believe it is vital that one 
know the art of self defense if bullies 
are to be kept from taking an unfair 
advantage. 


What then is wrong with our leader- 
ship? 


Consider the American Recreation 
Society. It has been only in the last three 
years that a long-standing disagreement 
with the NRA was settled and the 
hatchet buried. At the National Con- 
gress this year the rank and file ex- 
pressed a strong feeling that the ARS 
is clique ridden. 


The ARS does not have a monopoly on 
this type of reaction. This year one of 
the oldest state recreation societies 
found their nominating committee nom- 
inating themselves and then proceeding 
to railroad through the election. 


Probably the easiest way to lucidly 
demonstrate the lack of public regard 
for recreation in general and our lack 
of leadership in particular is to point 
out a few items from our recent na- 
tional meeting in Philadelphia. 


First, the hotel. Our meeting rooms 
were scattered about the building and 
in general we were jammed into in- 
adequate areas. Crowded exhibitors 
showed a lack of enthusiasm and inter- 
est. 


As I mentioned earlier, the local 
papers ignored us. If five hundred 
Philadelphians outside the hotel knew 
that a recreation convention was being 
held in the city, it would be astounding. 


Our main speakers included the 
mayor, the governor, and a secretary 
from the federal cabinet. The speeches 
were political in nature, soothing and 
non-commital to recreation and the at- 
tendance went from full-house to half- 
a-house to an embarrassingly scattered 
few. 


At the regular meetings, discussion 
seemed to center on local problems that 
could have and should have been set- 
tled in area meetings, through district 
representatives, or through some per- 
sonal research. We relied on our own 
people too much for a source of speak- 
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ers and almost completely ignored al- 
lied fields as well as those in direct op- 
position to our philosophies and en- 
deavors. 


Most important, however, is that we 
came out of the congress with nothing 
concrete. We learned of no national 
trends, resolved no policies, took no 
stands and developed no stature. 


Here, then, lies our failure. We are 
chameleons pacing on tartan plaids. Dr. 
James Conant once stated that a turtle 
makes progress only when his neck is 
out. Recreation must take stands. Rec- 
reation must fight issues. The national 
wire services should have been full of 
news from Philadelphia rather than a 
few pictures to the home town news- 
papers. Recreation must go out on an 
occasional limb. We cannot be all 
things to all men. 


We must throw conservatism out the 
window: and yet maintain our integrity 
and our purposes. We must invade the 
newspaper and magazine worlds, for 
these are the most read mediums in our 
land. We must hammer the public with 
press agentry. Our product is vital 
enough to sell itself but the first rule of 
the foodmarket is that stock cannot be 
moved until it can be placed where it 
will be seen and noticed. 


Space limits prevent more than a cur- 
sory scraping of the topic. Perhaps I 
have been iconoclastic and I have obvi- 
ously eliminated all mention of many 
fine phases in our development. How- 
ever, we cannot rest on our minor gains, 
and we must abandon our policy of self 
eulogization and meet our challenges if 
we ever hope to achieve our potential. 

Mortimer H. Morris, Superintend- 
ent of Recreation, Croton-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 


* * * * 


@ With the permission of Mr. Morris, 
author of the above, a copy of his let- 
ter was sent to representatives of sev- 
eral organizations, who might be in- 
terested in commenting generally or 
on some specific item in his letter. A 
few of their remarks follow. Others 
will appear in later issues of RECREA- 
TION. Letters from any of our readers 
who may wish to reply will be gladly 
received and published. Please keep 
such communications to a maximum of 
five hundred words in length.—Ed. 


Answers to Mr. Morris 
Sirs: 

I have read with interest the preced- 
ing letter from Mortimer H. Morris; 
and as president of the National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association, I would 
like to comment on several of his state- 
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ments about industrial (employee) rec- 
reation. 


He writes, “Our courses cater to 
skills rather than to leadership.” To 
this the National Industrial Recreation 
Association says “Amen!” We have 
tried in the past to point this out to the 
institutions of higher learning, but with 
little success. This year, our organiza- 
tion is planning to take the initiative 
and do something concrete about it. 


Quoting again from Mr. Morris’ let- 
ter, “Management uses recreation as a 
paternalistic device, a personnel gim- 
mick, and a gadget to expedite produc- 
tion and prevent excessive employee 
turnover.” To anyone at all familiar 
with the industrial recreation move- 
ment, such a statement clearly indicates 
a complete lack of understanding of 
what is going on, and he just doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. Recrea- 
tion programs would “die” in no time 
at all if they were based on such a phi- 
losophy. A soundly-organized recrea- 
tion program in industry is here to stay 
and it is fast becoming recognized as an 
excellent human relations tool if pro- 
perly used. There are literally thous- 
ands of successful recreation programs 
in business and industry today, indicat- 
ing that industry has recognized the 
value and importance of providing op- 
portunities for the wholesome use of 
leisure time to employees. 

A. H. Spryner, President, National 
Industrial Recreation Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
* * * * 
Sirs: 

The letter by Mortimer H. Morris is 
certainly “A Challenge to Recreation.” 
It is commendable if for no other rea- 
son than that it is different. Criticism, 
though not always to our liking, fre- 
quently stimulates introspection, which 
in turn is good for any group or any 
movement. 


Although I do not propose to com- 
ment on the entire article, I am 
prompted to add agreement to one 
phase of it—that which comes under the 
general heading of publicity. 


Publicity is involved in Mr. Morris’ 
letter in a number of ways—the insuf- 
ficiency of it and its poor quality at the 
recreation congress; its absence from 
editorial columns; its disproportionate 
share to “overly-stressed” competitive 
athletics; its absence from national pro- 
grams where it should be included. 


The remedy for the deficiencies men- 
tioned in the article—not only those 
which come specifically under the head- 
ing of publicity, as we are accustomed 
to regard it, but other shortcomings in 
our field of interest—is a united and 


more intensive effort to get our profes- 
sion and its value into such a position 
that it will command the attention of 
editors, administrators and legislators 
at every level, leaders in community life 
and the public in general. 


As the article states, recreation has 
had an “astounding expansion.” It also 
has had some valuable accomplishments 
and many effective contributions and 
studies and developments to its credit. 
These accomplishments have not yet 
been sufficiently sold to the nation. 
Other groups such as industry, labor, 
the sciences and, in an allied field, edu- 
cation, are in the position where recog- 
nition is practically mandatory. An 
outstanding illustration is the unified 
nationwide agitation for better schools, 
better standards and better pay for 
teachers. 


Every element in the recreation com- 
position—workers, executives, profes- 
sional organizations, professional pub- 
lications, recreational educators — 
should, at their respective levels, unite 
in the effort to push the recreation 
course beyond its own strictures. We 
will not be called in by those who can 
publicize us. The pressure must come 
from us, and it must come with such 
uniformity and such force that it cannot 
be resisted. 


Let us not be content to nhake studies 
and publish the results for the recrea- 
tion profession alone. Let us not mere- 
ly debate the “pros” and “cons” of some 
movement which arises to affect our 
field of activity. Let us take our beliefs 
to the bar of public opinions. A nation- 
ally spread headline, even if provoca- 
tive, will pay dividends in its reactions. 
Once the populace knows we are a 
force, we will command respect and our 
opinions will be sought. Then, when we 
speak our voices will reach beyond our 
own hearing. 

STEPHEN H. Manoney, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


* * * * 


Sirs: 

Taken as a whole the letter from 
Morty Morris is indeed “challenging” 
and stimulating. His citation of the 
“areas—in which we are continuing to 
fail” is at least sufficiently valid to 
shock us and cause us to squirm a bit. 


Perhaps the most effective way to 
start action in response to this chal- 
lenge would be to answer two ques- 
tions: (1) Does the record show flat fail- 
ure or a tremendously effective continu- 
ing sales campaign that has pushed com- 
munity recreation from nothing to a 
nation-wide acceptance in less than fifty 
years? (2) What does recreation now 
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need most to help the next big forward 
push? 


An intelligent understanding of the 
past record will certainly serve as the 
best springboard for the next big ad- 
vance. 


Anybody who was close to Howard 
Braucher and Joseph Lee, and the Na- 
tional Recreation Association in the 
years following 1909 would certainly 
laugh at the statement that recreation 
was a “grass roots growth . . . fostered 
... on the local level.” 


Somebody got President Theodore 
Roosevelt to call a White House Confer- 
ence on Recreation. Somebody stirred 
Governor Hiram Johnson to back a rec- 
reation survey in California. Other na- 
tionally known leaders who were 
brought into real action (not just names 
on a letterhead) included John Finley, 
Myron T. Herrick, Newton D. Baker, 
Robert Garrett, William Mather, John 
Winant and Harry Overstreet. 


In the first six years of the campaign, 
the promotional budget moved from 
$25,000 to $90,000, (and now has 
reached about $1,000,000). In both 
world wars, recreation played an ef- 
fective part and received great impetus 
for peace-time expansion. Capitalizing 
on the army draft statistics, recreation 
led the universal physical education 
campaign which spread laws requiring 
instruction in sports and gamesthrough- 
out the public schools. In both booms 
and depressions following the world 
wars recreation has been able to move 
into important positions of specialized 
service. 


The recreation congresses have spot- 
lighted and given annual impetus to rec- 
reation. Joe Prendergast in the very 
recent years has demonstrated the new 
power and skill in leadership which he 
will increasingly contribute. New na- 
tional committees with very strong lead- 
ership have been created. Important 
new relations have been established 
with powerful allies, within as well as 
outside the government. International 
relationships have been strengthened. 


Well what is holding us back? Indef. 
initeness is holding us back. We talk 
glibly about recreation and the “recrea- 
tion movement.” When asked what we 
mean we talk a half-hour. It is such a 
big subject and we are so full of it! 
We have been afraid of regimentation 
and scared to death of uniformity. We 
have said, “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what a person does for recreation.” 
“It doesn’t make any difference how a 
community organizes its recreational 
services.” Social workers have said that 
recreation is group work, a phase of 
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social work by means of which twisted 
minds are straightened out so that in- 
dividuals may live in harmony with 
their environment. Educators have said 
that recreation is a tool of education by 
means of which the individual is trained 
to bring his latent powers into full frui- 
tion. Park department executives have 
said that they need a recreation director 
to manage the use of the activity areas 
in the parks. Medical doctors and men- 
tal hygienists have drafted recreation as 
a potent therapeutic aid—and so on— 
and so on!!! 


When are we going to stand up and 
say that all people have a right to rec- 
reation, whether it does them any good 
or not? 


Every community needs a public de- 
partment of recreation with the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that adequate rec- 
reational opportunities are afforded to 
all residents. 


Every community recreation depart- 
ment should plan, provide and admin- 
ister the community-owned recreation 
facilities. Every community recreation 
department should lead in stimulating, 
aiding and correlating the recreation 
programs offered by the various public 
and voluntary agencies. 


Every community recreation depart- 
ment should be staffed by well-educated 
personnel competent not only to admin- 
ister recreation facilities and programs 
but also to cooperate with other public 
and private agencies needing to use rec- 
reation as a therapeutic aid. 


We now have a new national commit- 
tee on research. May we hope that it 
will find out how a number of different 
forms of community recreation organi- 
zations are working out? Perhaps some 
forms have proved ineffective and 
wasteful. If so, let’s concentrate on sell- 
ing the forms that have worked best. 

E. Dana Cau kins, Superintendent 
of Recreation, Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, White 
Plains, New York. 


Hospital Recreation 
Sirs: 

In the article “Is Hospital Recreation 
on the Move,” in the February 1954 
issue of RECREATION, Mr. Dimock has 
made a sound contribution to the litera- 
ture relating to recreation in hospitals. 


First, his re-emphasis of the approach 
through people rather than through ac- 
tivities is stated very well. None of us 
can be reminded too often that our 
paramount concern should be the needs 
of the individual patient. 


Second, he skillfully leads up to the 
important value of making all services 
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in the hospital positive in nature—posi- 
tive for the patient in terms of his 
eventual return to a normal living situ- 
ation. 


Lastly, Mr. Dimock alerts us to the 
fact that hospital recreation is expand- 
ing rapidly. Further, he warns of the 
lack of understanding that exists among 
the various groups that work in hospi- 
tals and makes a plea for better under- 
standing and cooperation. 


This article does not in every respect 
represent the views of all who work in 
hospital recreation. However, this does 
not imply that the author has a narrow 
viewpoint, rather it indicates that in 
such a rapidly expanding field there are 
many viewpoints—this perhaps is a 
healthy sign. 

Dr. Joun L. Hutcuinson, Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


* * * * 


Sirs: 

I have read Mr. Hedley Dimock’s ar- 
ticle with great care. I find myself be- 
coming increasingly concerned by the 
article as I study it more deeply. 


From my point of view three major 
fallacies are stated: 


1. That the three levels of recreation as 
outlined in the article can be separated. 


2. That there can be professional lead- 
ership if leadership comes from various 
disciplines. 
3. That recreation is part of nursing 
service. 

My reasons for considering these fal- 
lacies are as follows: 


1. The three levels of recreation as out- 
lined are separate and distinct. In work- 
ing with people, a recognized principle 
is that you meet people where they are 
and attempt to help them to achieve 
greater use of and satisfactions in their 
own capacities and talents. People, 
when they are hospitalized, are no dif- 
ferent from any cross section of people 
in a community. Some are recreation 
illiterates, some have skills and capaci- 
ties for which they need outlets and 
others have leadership abilities which 
can be used for the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual needs and for the benefit of the 
group. The objectives of recreation are 
the same, the methods of reaching ob- 
jectives simply must be changed to meet 
the situation in which the individual 
finds himself. If an objective of recre- 
ation is to give every individual an op- 
portunity to live creatively in his leisure 
time, this objective remains the same 
whether the individual is functioning 
on his own in his home, in a community 
center or in a hospital. In each case 
there is the basic assumption that he has 
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leisure time and he wishes to use it cre- 
atively. This indicates another impor- 
tant basic tenet of recreation, namely 
that the choice of re-creative experience 
is dependent upon the wishes or desires 
of the individual participant. 


To me the three levels of recreation 
in hospitals, as stated, are dogmatic clas- 
sifications having no validity. Recrea- 
tion to be effective analyses the recrea- 


tion needs and desires of people and 
builds programs to meet these needs 
and desires. 


2. That there can be professional lead- 
ership with that leadership gathered 
from any number of different disci- 
plines. 


The mark of a profession is that it is 
based on a highly specialized intellec- 
tual technique and that the profes- 
sional technique is capable of communi- 
cating thoroughly a highly specialized 
educational discipline. Recreation to- 
day is usually considered to have made 
some real strides towards achieving this 
level. However, if any discipline can be 
considered adequate preparation for 
recreation leadership, then professional 
status can never be achieved because no 
specialized technique will ever be fully 
developed. 


3. That recreation is part of nursing 
service. 


The whole person enters the hospital 
and in every facet of service to him, it 
must be recognized that he is a whole. 
However, through specializations such 
as the laboratory, the surgery, nursing, 
medicine, physical therapy, occupation- 
al therapy, social service, recreation 
service and others, the whole individual 
is served more deeply because each 
specialist has a particular depth of 
knowledge in one area of learning. Once 
upon a time a shoemaker made a whole 
shoe. Today he makes a part and that 
part makes a contribution to the whole. 
There is more precision in making each 
part even though the whole becomes less 
personalized. So it is in our professions 

each profession makes a precise con- 
tribution and great effort must be made 
in a team-work approach to make sure 
that a whole is achieved. Perhaps our 
team work has not been perfected but 
certainly our professional techniques 
have been developed. The nurse has a 
special contribution to make. Let us 
hope that other professions will comple- 
ment hers, leaving her free to do her job 
while the recreation leader does his. 
Recreation is not a treatment per se, it 
is a re-creative experience in leisure- 
time. 

Dr. Epitu L. BA, Advisor, Hos- 
pital Recreation Curriculum, New 
York University. 
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Things You Should Know .. 








» PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF sO- 
CIAL AND RECREATION BUILDINGS is em- 
phasized in the January 1954 issue of 
the Agricultural Record. Recreation 
centers, playgrounds, pools, park shel- 
ters, fieldhouses, museums are covered. 


» THE TASK OF COMPILING A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE LIST of all community festivals 
and celebrations to be held during June, 
July and August 1954, has been under- 
taken by Theatre Arts magazine. A 
special forty-page section of the May 
issue will be devoted to this; and a large 
folding map of the United States, mark- 
ed with location of each event, and di- 
rections as to how to get there will be 
included with the magazine. Theatre 
Arts has asked us to request the assist- 
ance of park and recreation executives 
in securing such information from their 
areas. Here is an opportunity for you 
to be of further service to your commu- 
nity by helping it secure national pub- 
licity for its special events. Deadline is 
March 20, so mail promptly to NRA, 
marked for attention of Joseph Pren- 
dergast. 


>» How to CHoose THE RicuTt CoL- 
LEGE FOR YOUR RECREATION CAREER is 
the topic of a new and attractive leaflet 
just published by the National Recrea- 
tion Association. This is a result of the 
activities of the Sub-committee on Un- 
.dergraduate Education, of the National 
Advisory Committee on Recruitment, 
Training and Placement of the NRA; 
Charles K. Brightbill is chairman. Sin- 
gle copies of the leaflet are available 
free to individuals, in limited number 
to agencies. 


>» THe NationaL Cuitp Lapor Com- 
MITTEE celebrates its fiftieth annivers- 
‘ary next month. In 1916 the first Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law was enacted. 
Marked changes have taken place dur- 
ing these fifty years. In 1954, to date, 
twenty states have adopted sixteen- and 
fourteen-year age standards in their 
child labor laws, similar to those in the 
federal law. 


>» THE OuTDooR SWIMMING POOL 
Stupy C@MMITTEE of the Conference 
for National Cooperation in Aquatics, 
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under the chairmanship of George 
Butler, is gathering information on the 
design of outdoor swimming pools. The 
study, when completed in 1954, will 
help determine the relative merits of 
different pools and will give guidance 
to communities in selecting the type, 
size, depth and design of outdoor pools. 


> THe First Report To THE GOvER- 
NOR of the Virginia Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Recreation recommends that 
funds be made available to the Inter- 
Agency Committee “to employ a full- 
time executive secretary who would 
have an adequate background in and 
comprehensive philosophy of recrea- 
tion.” 


> A SPECIAL ORDINANCE passed by the 
local city council in Niagara Falls, New 
York, abolished the existing depart- 
ment of parks and recreation and cre- 
ated a new Department of Recreation. 
A new Department of Public Service, 
created by the same action of council, 
includes the former departments of en- 
gineering, parks, sewage disposal, pub- 
lic welfare, markets and water distri- 
bution. 


>» ADOPTED AT A RECENT NortH Caro- 
LINA Recreation Society Conference, 
was a resolution re-affirming the aware- 
ness of the society to the need for posi- 
tive action in mobilizing community 
recreation resources for a civil emer- 
gency. The society recommended to the 
North Carolina Recreation Commission 
that plans for the operation of recrea- 
tion programs be worked out, which 
could be put into operation immediately 
should major disaster occur anywhere 
within the state 


>» A Tare Recorpinc Music Contest, 
judging of which will be held in con- 
junction with National Music Week in 
May 1954, is being conducted for a 
second year by the Air Training Com- 
mand. If your community is adjacent 
to a base of the ATC, you may be able 
to assist with some of the activities of 
the contest. 


>» TRIPS, TOURS AND PACKAGE TOURS 
were the subject of the Recreation Pro- 


gram Aids, of the Defense Recreation 
Bulletin Service of the NRA, for Janu- 
ary. If you aren’t on the defense bul- 
letin mailing list, which is one of the 
services of the association for defense- 
related activities, we'd like to point out 
that you are missing something good. 


» TESTIFYING BEFORE THE SENATE Ju- 
DICIARY SUB-COMMITTE investigating 
juvenile delinquency in Washington, 
January 21, Joseph Prendergast said 
that the communities of the country 
were to be commended for their efforts 
to provide opportunity for juvenile de- 
cency and to decrease opportunities for 
juvenile delinquency through commu- 
nity recreation programs. 

Mr. Prendergast requested permis- 
mission to include in the records of the 
hearing additional material, to be based 
on letters from recreation executives 
being received in reply to his Newslet- 
ter of January 11, and the notice in 
RECREATION, February 1954, request- 
ing concrete examples of the relation of 
delinquency prevention to recreation. 


>» YEAR-END SUMMARY OF SERVICE for 
1953, from the Correspondence and 
Consultation Service of the NRA shows 
that more than 22,000 letter requests 
and a thousand telephone requests for 
information and guidance were met. 
More than fifty per cent of the requests 
came from municipal recreation depart- 
ments. Almost one-fourth of all the re- 
quests were concerned with facilities, 
layout and equipment. Within this 
group, most frequently inquiries were 
on outdoor swimming pools. Questions 
varied from the very general to specific 
inquiries. 


Sorry! 


The price listed for the book, Folk 
Dance Syllabus Number One, in the 
January 1954 issue of RECREATION was 
incorrect. The correct price is $2.00. 





An open competitive examina- 
tion for the position of Superin- 
tendent of Parks in Pasadena, 
California, will be held in the near 
future. Applications may be filed 
till March 26, 1954. Starting 
salary is listed at $570 to $680 
per month, depending upon ex- 
perience. The equivalent of col- 
lege graduation plus five years of 
park administration is required. 
There are no residence require- 
ments. Announcements and appli- 
cations may be obtained from 
Theodore P. Morris, Personnel 
Director, City Hall, Pasadena 1, 
California. 
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Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea- 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out- 
door and indoor installation. 


Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 


Write today for colorful folder, ‘Let's 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com- 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 
205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
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their responsibility for the safety of 
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you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 
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Editorially Speaking 





Day Camping 


Day camping has now existed long 
enough to be on the way to becoming 
an old story. “There are variations in 
particular details of day camping from 
community to community, but what is 
good day camp practice is clear and can 
be framed in words, caught and set 
down for guides to be used as points of 
departure for establishing new pro- 
grams or for revising old ones that have 
somehow lost sight of the functions 
proper to them. 

“If there is anything in a name, day 
camping must provide some kind of 
camping program. . . . It should offer 
an opportunity for recreation and re- 
laxation; physical and mental, social 
and emotional growth; a challenge to 
go adventuring beyond the limits of 
everyday environments; the excitement 
of new experiences, of new knowledge 
come upon informally; a sense of secur- 
ity and of well-being gained by achieve- 
ment; an awareness of the self-suffici- 
ency and the resourcefulness that lives 
in every human being. All this day 
camping should provide in the out-of- 
doors. For the important emphasis in 
day camping—the thing that relates it 
to camping and distinguishes it from the 
activities of the home, the community 
center, or the playground—is the em- 
phasis upon nature. Day camping is 
recreation in the out-of-doors. 

“Emphasis upon nature must be the 
core of the day camp program. All ele- 
ments of the program must spring from 
it and lead back to it. To a child bound 
to the city, nature is a great mystery, an 
unlimited adventure. He will find in the 
out-of-doors ‘dynamic adventure latent 
in every common thing.’ This is his 
birthright, traded for a mess of civiliza- 
tion’s gadgets. To restore that heritage 
to the child is a proper function of day 
camping.”—From Day Camping, Na- 
tional Recreation Association.* 


Shop Talk 


A Writer’s Etuics. If you submit 
written material to any publisher of 
books, periodicals or newspapers, it is 
IMPORTANT—to yourself and to your 
publisher—that you, as a responsible 
author or compiler of material, observe 





*Price Fifty Cents 
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the following ethical procedures: 


1. DO enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with your manuscript—that is 
if you want it back in the event that it is 
not accepted. Non-profit organizations 
cannot pay this postage; commercial 
publishers will not. 


2. DO NOT submit the same article to 
several different publishers at the same 
time, if you wish to avoid embarrass- 
ment—to say nothing of the danger of a 
lawsuit. Publishers consider your ma- 
terial in good faith, and they cannot 
take the time to check, or to guess at, 
any other publishers to whom you might 
have sent it. When a publisher has 
finally accepted your material, remem- 
ber that it is no longer free and clear 
for you to submit to another. 


3. DO always be careful—when incor- 
porating a quote in your article—to 
quote correctly. Always give name of 
author (correctly spelled), correct title 
of source of quote, the publisher, publi- 
cation date, and price. This can be done 
in a footnote. 


4. Be careful to quote names of books, 
songs, articles, and so on correctly. 


* * * * 


e The special playground issue of 
RECREATION will be published in May 
1954 rather than in April. 


e When planning to write-up your suc- 
cessful Easter programs, or other spe- 
cial programs, for RECREATION, please 
do so right after they happen, while they 
are still fresh in your mind. 


Music Week 


National Music Week will be observed 
May 2 to 9 this year. Send to National 
Music Week Committee, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, for 


program suggestions. 


Leisure Time 


“A man dislikes being a slave to too 
many gimmicks,” writes Robert C. 
Ruark, in his column in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. “He derives 
a certain satisfaction from doing things 
with his hands. I suppose it’s called 
personal achievement.” 


* * * * 


Two recent issues of Business Week 
were devoted to the new leisure market 
and came to the conclusion that spend- 
ing money for the new, increased leisure 
time will vitally affect our future na- 
tional economy. There is just so much 
food, clothing, shelter and other neces- 
sities of existence, but there is no fore- 
seeable limit as to what will be needed 
and can be used as leisure time in- 
creases. 


* * * * 


Tide, the advertising magazine, re- 
ported not long ago that the biggest 
factor in our economy today is the revo- 
lution in marketing resulting from the 
impact of leisure-time living, the do-it- 
yourself movement, and the shift to the 
suburbs. 


* * * * 


“In taking stock of new economic facts 
which must now be related to the recre- 
ation movement,” Joseph Prendergast 
told delegates to the Boston University 
Recreation Workshop recently, “we 
must consider carefully what this new 
emphasis on leisure means to the lives 
of every child and adult. 

“Recreation has significance in rela- 
tion to juvenile delinquency, to the de- 
velopment of sound physical and men- 
tal health, to wholesome family living 
and even to the friendly relations of 
countries in the international field. 

“But the importance of providing real 
recreation opportunity for millions of 
Americans in order to satisfy their in- 
creasing need for a creative use of lei- 
sure is a challenge to recreation leaders 
of the first magnitude.” 
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You REMEMBER the watercress you 
found by the stream, the chestnuts, 
hickory nuts, walnuts, butternuts, the 
s tiny beechnuts you gathered in the fall 
after the frosts, the sassafras root, the 
it blueberries, the elderberries, the wild gooseberries with their thorns. 





y 

e You REMEMBER the smells—in the woods, in the swamps, in the pasture, by the 
seashore, where the wild roses grew, or the little island just thick with violets, 
; the smell of the clambake, the smell of the wood fire, the smell of the bayberry 
you ground up in your hands. 


You REMEMBER the nice feel of the road dust on your bare feet, the good old 
‘*squush’’ of the mud between your toes, wading in the creek at recess, catching 
tadpoles to be watched as they grew up, turning stones over to find what lived 
underneath, the first joy of swimming in the ocean, of giving yourself entirely to 
the water. 


You REMEMBER—if you lived away from the mountains—the first climbs, the 
delight of finding the springs you could drink from, coming on the deer, watching 
them bound away from you, getting above the timber line, above the clouds, and 
when the sky cleared, seeing for miles and miles. 





You REMEMBER always the birds, the trees you climbed as a boy to study their 
nests, the pheasants flying up, perhaps the wild turkeys, the dozen or so little 
bobwhite following their mother on the ground, one behind the other, yet never 
walking in a straight line, the tiny hummingbirds always coming to the same 
place by the side of the porch. 


You REMEMBER Many sounds—the sound of the sea when it is calm, the sound 
of the sea in the winter storms on a rocky coast, the lapping of the lake water at 
your camp as you wake up in the morning, the sound of the wind in the trees, 
the cry of the loon on the lake, the sound of the rushing mountain stream, the 
roar of the great falls, the sounds of myriads of insects, the sound of the ‘‘jug- 
ger-rum.’’ 


You REMEMBER the sight of the first owers, the wheat just coming out of the 
ground, the trees leafing out in the spring, the color of the leaves in the fall, the 
first snowstorm, sunsets over the ocean or the lakes that are unbelievable. 


You LIKE NOW TO REMEMBER that much of our land and water and their sights 
and sounds and beauty withal belong to the people—deeded to them forever and 
forever. 

From A Treasury of Living 
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C= to six hundred lucky young- 
sters from the sidewalks of New 
York are doing their summer day camp- 
ing on a new and permanent fifty-acre 
woodland tract within the city limits but 
far from its steaming pavements. This 
year the children, between seven and 
fourteen, soon will usher in the second 
season of the Henry Kaufmann Camp- 
grounds, the first day camp with a per- 
manent site and facilities to be estab- 
lished in the city by a private philan- 
thropy. While central administration, 
maintenance staff and program guid- 
ance are offered by the Henry Kauf- 
mann Campgrounds of the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies, each of the 
four affiliated neighborhood centers 
simultaneously uses the site, plans and 
administers its own program. 

When the new camping project was 
opened last year, the federation viewed 
it as a pilot experiment which, if suc- 
cessful, could be a model for three 
similar facilities circling the city and 
serving most of the 3,500 youngsters 
now enrolled in the federation’s day 
camp program. The post-season evalua- 
tion was so optimistic that plans for a 
second permanent camp are now well 
under way. 

To be sure, the children participating 
in the Staten Island project last summer 
were a mere handful from the more 
than 100,000 children throughout New 
York City who turn to day camps for 
their summer recreation. But the ex- 





Mr. DanteEv S. SCHECHTER, an instruc- 
tor at the Newark College of Engineer- 
ing in New Jersey, has written numer- 
ous articlés on social welfare topics. 
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citing venture is viewed by social 
workers and health department offi- 
cials as a possible means to speed the 
improvement of modern day camping 
programs and standards in New York 
City and elsewhere. 

Even enthusiasts in the day camping 
movement are disturbed about some 
existent low standards in this field, in 
widely separated geographical areas. 
Many of the problems in day camping 
stem from overcrowding and makeshift 
activities which have accompanied its 
sharply increased popularity in the last 
decade. But with its mushrooming has 
come additional understanding of its 
value and role in child care. The idea 
is no longer simply to take children off 
the streets. It can and should be a group- 
camping experience, encompassing al- 
most everything but sleeping away from 
home, for those youngsters who cannot 
take long separation from family or 
community or who need sustained, 
supervised, all-summer care instead of 
just two weeks in the country. The idea 
behind the Henry Kaufmann Camp- 
grounds—named for the foundation 
which donated the funds for the site 
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of this $250,000 undertaking—is to 
remove youngsters to a rural haven 
close enough to the city to make twice-a- 
day transportation feasible. 

Each morning in July and August 
they gather in groups of up to 150 at 
the federation-affiliated community cen- 
ters located in lower Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, and board buses for their 


CITY DAY CAMPING. 


island refuge. With the bus and ferry 
ride combined, the campsite still can be 
reached in one hour. The groups’ ex- 
periences have indicated that such travel 
time need not be fatiguing and, indeed, 
that a variety of activities can be used 
to keep children happily occupied and 
relaxed. Quiet games, group singing, 
story telling, discussions, program plan- 
ning and even dramatic play have been 
utilized to make travel educational and 
pleasurable. Considerable time is al- 
lowed for observation of historic spots. 

Twenty-two federation-affiliated com- 
munity centers are eligible to arrange 
for the use of one of the campsites— 
or half a site if that suffices—on a 
seasonal basis. The agency which sends 
the child also supplies his counselors 
and arranges his program upon arrival. 
The permanent campgrounds staff is 
charged only with operational and 
housekeeping responsibilities and with 
directing a few key, coordinated activi- 
ties. For instance, a nurse is on duty 
to care for minor illnesses and injuries. 
Perishable foods such as meat, milk and 
ice cream are furnished in bulk and at 
cost to units who request them far 
enough in advance. Otherwise, each unit 
supplies its own lunches. A swimming 
pool director and his assistant oversee 
the transient counselors patroling the 
pool’s edge while their campers swim. 
Here, as in certain other activities, the 
rules laid down by camp director Monte 
S. Melamed are enforced. At least half 
the counselors accompanying each 
group to the grounds must be on duty 
at the pool while their charges are in 
the water. Their responsibility begins 
with superintending required soap 
showers and includes shepherding their 
groups back to their units. 

The roles of the nature and camp- 
craft counselors are of paramount im- 
portance in the experience of young- 
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sters, some of whom have not been “to 
the country” before. The nature cabin 
at camp is a retreat for the initiated and 
a constant source of curiosity for the 
newcomer. While the nature counselor 
plans activities in tree-planting and 
wildlife identification, gardening, camp- 
craft and camping-out, animal hus- 
bandry, first aid and mapping, the bulk 
of the ideas and the means for their 
execution are conceived in the indi- 
vidual units. That’s part of the camp 
philosophy: assistance but not domina- 
tion by the permanent professional staff. 

During most of the day, each agency 
is on its own. It has its own unit with 
a rustic-style shelter including storage 
space for clothing, teaching supplies and 
equipment, adequate toilet facilities (in- 
sufficient facilities often are a black 
mark against day camps), showers and 
drinking fountains, play fields, a coun- 
cil ring seating 150 and serving as a 
“theater in the round,” a campfire place 
and craft facilities. Of course, each 
agency is eligible to use such central 
facilities as major athletic fields, the 
three ponds scattered around the camp 
(too shallow for swimming but one of 
which, at least, may be used for boating 
and fishing) , the 100- by 40-foot outdoor 
swimming pool which may be lighted 
at night, the central office and store 
building, and, of course, the surround- 
ing woods and fields. Although the camp 
is intended primarily for seasonal use 
by affiliated agencies, it has many other 
uses. Other social agencies also can ar- 
range to use it on a daily basis for 
trips or picnics by organized groups 
six through sixteen years of age. Teen- 
agers, young adults and adults occupy it 
during evenings, weekends, or at other 
times when children are not camping. 
Splash parties, campfires and cookouts, 
swimming and athletic meets, and track 


and field days have been held here by 
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teen-agers during the warm weather. 
During the winter the camp has been 
filled with sleigh riders, skiers and ice 
skaters. During the school year, teachers 
use it for field work in the teaching of 
conservation, nature lore, crafts, out- 
door and group living, forestry, geo- 
graphy and other subjects. It also 
serves as a training ground for agency 
staffs preparing to improve use of camp- 
grounds in general, and is equipped to 
handle various groups using it on a 
limited basis for overnight and week- 
end camping during the off-season. 
While the Henry Kaufmann Camp- 
grounds serves as a model toward which 
other day camps may aspire, the board 
of directors is constantly considering 
how to improve it and day camping in 
general. The problem in New York City 
is especially acute. Of the 100,000 chil- 
dren ranging in age from three to six- 
teen years who use the New York City 
private and voluntary summer day 
camps, present laws protect only the 
25,000 between ages of three and six. 
In his message at the June dedication 
ceremonies of the campgrounds, Milton 
Weill, the federation president, urged 
the following six-point program to raise 
the standards of day camping: 
(1) Provision by the park department 
of camp ground facilities in its acquisi- 
tion of new recreational sites on the 
periphery of the city. 
(2) Provision by the board of educa- 
tion in its acquisition of new sites for 
school buildings, in certain areas, for 
sufficient acreage to include day camp- 
ing sites. 
(3) Relaxation of the zoning laws to 
permit day camps to operate within a 
reasonable distance from the city. 
(4) Relaxation of parkway regulations 
regarding bus travel on state and 
county parkways during certain hours 
of the day, to make possible quicker 










Camping adventures are made possible 
within city limits, but far from its 
steaming pavements and crowded streets. 


travel to day camping sites and to make 
feasible the utilization of country sites 
removed from the heavily congested city 
areas. 

(5) Financial assistance from munici- 
pal and state governments on a fee- 
per-child basis to private philanthropic 
agencies accepting as day campers chil- 
dren under public care. 

(6) Free transportation on publicly 
and privately owned ferries and bridges, 
a concession which New York City al- 
ready has made. 

To implement this program, Mr. 
Weill recommended that city and state 
officials create a day camp commission 
“that will have the power to regulate 
and enforce basic standards for day 
camps, and that it be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the various departments 
responsible for health and welfare 
standards, representatives of the park 
department and the board of educa- 
tion.” 

There is increasing recognition of the 
fact that in good day camps youngsters 
benefit from major camping facilities 
and obtain the valuable social experi- 
ence through being part of their own 
small neighborhood group and even 
smaller age group. The Henry Kauf- 
mann Campgrounds is making possible 
a day camping program that in almost 
all respects, except sleeping away from 
home, is a real country-counselor-camp 
experience. It marks an important ad- 
vance for all of day camping in its 
struggle to come of age. 
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This material, reprinted from 
the Handbook of Day Camping, 
put out by the Chicago Park 
District, gives how-to-do infor- 
mation valuable to a successful 
day camping program. 











Walk along in a park where a day camp is going on and— 
look! A group of boys and girls are trailing along, gather- 
ing dandelions as they go. The young leaves, they tell you, 
are “lettuce” for their noon-day salad, the yellow heads 
decoration for their camp table. As you approach the lagoon, 
you see boys and girls fishing, while close by are other 
campers seriously engaged in the business of putting finish- 
ing touches to their fishing poles. Across the way—near 
the playground—you can hear and, as you walk closer, you 
can see youngsters making individual tin can stoves. (Come 
early some morning this summer and you will be sure to 
see, smell and maybe taste a breakfast cookout.) Listen! 
Hear the singing? As you pass by the field house, there 
on a grassy plot where the trees grow tall (do you see the 
horse-chestnut?) the songsters are singing lustily as they 
help their animal puppets make a bow—and “on with the 
show!” What fun! 

Program like this does not just happen. In the Chicago 
Park District day camps, it is the planning by the recreation 
staff which brings the fun of outdoor living-in-groups within 
the reach of a maximum number of boys and girls. 


What Is Day Camping? 

A day camp, as the name implies, is camping by the day. 
The campers come from home in the morning, live through- 
out the day with companion campers of their own age level 
and simildt interests, and return home late in the afternoon 
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PATTERN for 
“DAY CAMPING - 


As Conducted by The Chicago Park District 











to rejoin their families. This cycle, starting each morning 
with family, reaching out to include camp life, and returning 
each afternoon to the family, makes day camping a coopera- 
tive undertaking, in which parents and camp staff share 
the responsibility. Once the cycle is completed, there comes 
another start—another day at camp planned to give the 
youngsters fun and adventure; the group experience of liv- 
ing, working, playing and planning together; opportunities 
to use known skills and learn new ones; new experiences in 
the out-of-doors—experiences that lead to increased under- 
standing and new appreciation of the world about us. 


Why Day Camps?—Day camping is comparatively inexpen- 
sive and is, therefore, available to many children who other- 
wise might be deprived of camping experience. Its low cost 
makes possible a longer camp period or season. 

It frequently is of value as an introductory camp ex- 
perience, particularly for a child who, emotionally, is not 
ready to be away from his parents for any length of time 

A day camp program is child-centered and outdoors-cen- 
tered. In combination, these two forces indicate a program 
keyed to conservation: conservation of children and of 
natural resources. 

When we consider the fact that a child’s summer of day 
camping with us may be his only camp experience, we begin 
to recognize our responsibility and the impact of our efforts 


in this field. 
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The Day Camp Season—The length of the day camp season 
varies in different park locations from six to seven weeks. 
Some of the parks operate a one-period, others a two- 
period camp. The one-period camp serves the same campers 
throughout the entire day camp season, whereas the two- 
period camp is open to new registrants at the beginning of 
the second period. The re-registration of campers from the 
first period is welcomed unless the number of new regis- 
trants for the second period prevents it. 

The opening date of day camps is determined largely by 
the day of the week on which July the Fourth falls. Since 
this is a variable factor, the first day of day camp is an- 
nounced each year in the Program Book of Activities issued 
by the Division of Recreation. 

The camps, in general, operate Mondays through Fridays 

from 9:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Several camps, however, choose 
to schedule an afternoon-evening session once or twice a 
week, in order to make possible an evening get-together 
for parents and campers and/or an after-dark campfire pro- 
gram. Such variations in time schedules are made known 
when the campers register. 
Who Are The Campers?— Boys and girls ranging in age 
from seven through twelve years. The majority of the 
youngsters live within walking distance of the park loca- 
tions; a relatively small percentage come to camp by public 
and/or private transportation. Some of the boys and girls 
have had camp experience; some have not. The children 
represent different nationality groups, different racial 
groups, different religious backgrounds and varying eco- 
nomic groups. There may be some who have physical 
handicaps. 

Few teen-agers register in our park day camps. We do not 
attempt to change this condition, for we recognize that, 
in general, youngsters in this age group wish for and perhaps 
need the broader experience of camping farther from home. 
Consequently, those teen-agers who show an interest in our 
day camps are encouraged to become a part of the camps 
through participation as junior counselors. Special training 
prior to the opening of camp and opportunities for in-camp 
training and consultation with adult leaders make it pos- 
sible for the teen-age counselors to carry their responsibilities 
- creditably. 

Personnel 

Every employee in a park that operates a day camp is 
considered an essential part of the camp staff. Following is 
a listing, by title, of personnel who contribute to the over- 
all success of our day camp program. 


Recreation Leader (Men) 
Recreation Leader (Women) 
Life Guard 
Attendant (Men) 
Instructor, Drama Attendant (Women) 
Instructor, Physical Education (Men) Police Officer 
Instructor, Physical Education (Women) Service Guard 
Red Cross Swimming Instructor 

Our recreational personnel, with the exception of a small 
percentage of summer leaders, is employed on a year-round 
basis. This is an advantage in that the qualifications of 
leaders are known and used as a guide in camp placement. 
Proper placement—the right person in the right place—is 


important, for personnel, including volunteers, is one of 


Park Supervisor 
Playground Supervisor 
Instructor, Artcraft 
Instructor, Craft 
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the most, if not the most significant factor in the success * 
of a camp. 

Volunteer Counselors—The use of volunteers results in a 
reduction in camper load per camp leader and this, in turn, 
signifies better all-round camp program. This possibility is 
worth investigating. 

Possible sources for volunteer counselors are: mothers 
and other adult relatives of campers; women who are mem- 
bers of park recreation groups during the indoor season; 
seniors—young men and women—who have “grown up” in 
park recreation groups; former teachers; former leaders in 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts; members of 
church groups, garden clubs, social agencies. 

Final acceptance of a volunteer should be on a selective 
basis, effected through previous personal acquaintance 
and/or personal interview. A definite commitment to a 
time schedule is considered a “must.” So, too, are qualifica- 
tions number one and number two which are presented in 
the following section. 

Qualifications Of All Personnel—They should: 

1. Like children and adults; have ability to work with them. 

. Enjoy outdoor living. 

. Be emotionally mature. 

. Have good health. 

. Have ability to work cooperatively with other members 
of staff. 

. Be tolerant, considerate, fair-minded. 

. Be interested in contributing to the achievement of the 
objectives of the camp. 

8. Have skills and abilities for specific responsibilities they 

are to carry. 

In addition to the above qualifications, the executive 
director and the camp director should have the following: 
1. Experience in administration and in working with 

groups. 

2. Skill in the supervision of staff. 

3. Initiative, resourcefulness and sense of responsibility. 
4. Some previous experience in outdoor activities or 

camping. 

Staff Responsibilities—Assignment to camp duties entails 
a temporary change in responsibilities and title. The tabula- 
tion below shows possible distribution of jobs by titles that 
identify them. 
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Park Titles Camp Titles 
Park Supervisor ................0000000 gee Executive Director 
Playground Supervisor ............ RUE I ccscssaecinsennion Executive Director 

or 
Day Camp Director 
NUE ih ssrcrtesincricercttind BEE scoot Day Camp Director 
or 
Assistant 
Day Camp Director 
or 
Camp Counselor 
Recreation Leader ................0++: Ce eee Camp Counselor 


Job Descriptions—Job descriptions, because they itemize in 
detail what is expected of each staff member, help the indi- 
vidual leader and the whole camp function more happily 
and efficiently. Indication, in the job analysis, of the rela- 
tionship of each specific position to the total camp program 
is essential 4s an aid in bringing about the cooperation of 
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all staff in the performance of all camp duties. If, for any 

reason, adjustments in job analyses are indicated, the matter 

is referred to the staff for discussion and action. 

The responsibilities of camp staff of various classifications 
are likely to vary in different camps. A suggested division 
of responsibilities follows. 

Executive director should: 

1. Have thorough understanding of day camp operation. 

2. Promote day camp program through distribution of 
camp folders, posters, talks before community organi- 
zations. 

3. Develop, through conference with area supervisor, camp 
director and counselors, the policies and general objec- 
tives of the camp; determine the location of the camp 
site; set the camp fee. 

4. Collaborate with day camp staff in planning and present- 
ing pre-camp and in-camp training courses. 

5. Be aware at all times of what is going on in camp. 

6. Collaborate with day camp director and assistant day 
camp director in administering the camp, making reports 
and evaluations. 

Day camp director should: 

1. Develop through staff conferences the objectives for 
camp and ways of carrying them out. 

2. Collaborate with executive director and staff in planning 
and presenting pre-camp and in-camp training courses. 

3. Cooperate with executive director and staff in adminis- 
tering the camp and in making inventories, reports and 
evaluations. 

4. Organize and supervise program, equipment, facilities. 

5. Work directly with children’s group or groups in capac- 
ity of counselor. 

6. Interview parents and prospective campers before, or 
at time of, registration. 

Assistant day camp director should: 

1. Take over responsibilities in the absence of day camp 
director. 

2. Assist day camp director with supervision, administra- 

tion, registration, pre-camp and in-camp training. 

. Help plan and organize rainy day programs and special 

all-camp events. 

. Act as counselor in children’s group. 

. Organize and keep inventory of supplies. 

». Supervise all arrangements related to lunch-time milk 
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for campers. 

Camp counselor should: 

1. Be responsible for a group of twenty-four children. 

2. Help this unit group plan, and participate with them in 
carrying on their activities. 

3. Keep record of attendance and of participation of group. 

4. Report evidence of illness to the day camp director. 

5. Effect a democratic plan of government for the group. 

6. Evaluate progress of individual children and of group. 


Training of Personnel 


Pre-camp training is: 

1. Presented for all day camps at a centrally located park. 
Open tkrough approval of area supervisors, technicians. 
and park supervisors—to all members or representative 
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Fishing is a popular part of outdoor living at Garfield 
Park Day Camp. All gather for a measuring of day’s catch. 


members of day camp staffs. 

2. Presented at a centrally located park for all newly as- 
signed camp counselors. 

3. Presented at each local park day camp for all local camp 
staff, including volunteer counselors. 

In-camp training consists of: 

1. Staff meetings—Arrangements should be made for fre- 
quent meetings of all staff or unit staff for planning and 
evaluation. 

2. Conferences—The park supervisor and the day camp 
director should welcome and be available for consulta- 
tion with individual staff members. 

Pre-camp training includes: 

1. Discussion—The day camp staff evolves the objectives 
of their particular camp and the plan of organization: 
staff responsibilities; staff relationships; methods of 
registration, attendance, records. 

2. Discussion—What are the campers’ needs and interests? 
How can we meet them? Planning and carrying out a 
program in a camp; progression in camp activities; rest- 
hour opportunities; camp government. 

3. Practice, demonstrations, discussion—Program activities 
and techniques, including artcrafts, camp bulletin boards, 
campcraft, campfire programs, crafts, dramatics, games, 
nature lore, exploration of campsite, outdoor cooking, 
puppetry, rainy day activities, songs, story telling, 
swimming. 

4. Information and exhibits—Resource materials; com- 
munity resources and how to make use of them. 


Pre-Camp Preparation 


Explore the campsite for program possibilities and to 
ascertain maintenance needs. 
Camp Records—Review records of previous years (consult 
area supervisor and predecessor for additional information 
and suggestions). Check inventories of equipment and 
materials. 
Day Camp Calendar—Establish dates and hours for registra- 
tion period (early registration aids in program planning) ; 
establish opening and closing dates; set daily schedule. 
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Publicity—Release publicity: clude camp location, ad- 
dress and telephone number; park supervisor’s name; day 
camp calendar; camp fee. Mail cards to former campers. 
Confer with school principals; provide them with publicity 
folders for bulletin board purposes. 

Community Relations—Write or visit, personally, repre- 
sentative members of local churches, schools, parent- 
teachers’ groups, civic organizations, local and metropolitan 
newspapers, radio stations and local theaters. Prepare posters 
and flyers for distribution. 

Milk—Make arrangements with reliable dairy for scheduled 
delivery of milk. 

Requisitions—The park supervisor submits a requisition to 
the area supervisor for the following materials and equip- 
ment. 





Post cards Pencils Blotters 

Postage stamps Paper clips Receipt books 
Letter heads Ink Storage cabinets 
Envelopes Pens Financial journal 
Erasers Thumb Tacks Carbon paper 


W ork Orders—Approximately one month prior to the open- 
ing of camp, submit written requests for necessary main- 
tenance relating to camp grounds; also, for the delivery and/ 
or placement of benches, logs for the council ring, canoes, 
life preservers, archery targets, cookout grills, fishing poles, 
sand in sand-pits, athletic equipment, directional signs. 
Equipment and Materials—Unpack and list items left over 
from previous year. Arrange in storage cabinets. Order 
necessary equipment and materials as soon as needs are 
known. 

Camp Apparel—The camp fee, in some camps, is planned to 
include the cost of such articles as “T” shirts—marked with 
name of the camp—gob hats—a different color for differ- 
ent units—camp bags with identifying numbers. 

As soon as quantities and sizes are ascertained at the time 
of registration, the articles should be ordered, so that distri- 
bution may be made on the first day of camp or very soon 
thereafter. 

Trips—Ascertain cost of contemplated trips via bus (be 
sure to deal with a bonded company). Reserve dates for 
scheduled trips. 

Health Examinations—Arrange, if possible, with local doc- 
tors for free medical and dental examinations of campers 
who cannot afford to pay for them. 

Medical Report Forms—For the protection of the camper 
and the camp, each child should be required to submit a 
medical report authorized by a registered physician, certi- 
fying that the camper is or is not physically fit to participate 
in an active day camp program. 

Absentee Forms—Absentee forms, printed or mimeo- 
graphed on United States post cards are an essential office 
item (for notification to parents or guardian whenever a 
child is absent). 

Instructions for Campers—A mimeographed copy of de- 
tailed instructions given to each camper at the time of regis- 
tration will be an informative guide for children and 
parents that should facilitate easy adjustment to day camp 


program. 
Professional Material—Obtain from the Special Library, 
Burnham Park and from the Chicago Park Library printed 
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materials on day camping, nature crafts, dramatics, games, 
waterfront activities, artcrafts, Indian lore, outdoor living. 


Program 


Pre-Planning—The day camp program should be pre- 
planned in terms of the over-all objectives of the camp and 
program possibilities. Objectives are considered from three 
points of view: 

1. The campers. Each looks forward to fun with other 
children, to learning new skills, to belonging in a group. 
2. The parents. Their aims in sending their children to 
camp coincide with those of the children, but they extend 
to include physical, mental and social development and ap- 
preciation of the outdoors. 

3. The camp staff. Their goals parallel the aims of the 
parents, but are analyzed more definitely in terms of pro- 
gram activities that produce appreciations and other in- 
tangibles. 

These objectives are guide lines to the staff in building 
and carrying on all phases of program. 

As a first step in program development—prior to the 
opening of day camps—staff members work together to plan 
program possibilities: 

1. They analyze their particular camp situation into its 
components and interpret each factor in its relation to pro- 
gram possibilities. ; 

Campers: Consideration should be given to age, sex, 
interests, interest span, physical development. Have they 
had previous camping experience? 

Camp Staff: How many staff members in proportion to 
campers? What specific teaching abilities does each staff 
member have? What new activities can staff members learn 
to teach (through pre-camp and in-camp training) ? 

Camp Site: What specific resources stimulate program? 
(Swimming pool, sand pit, trees, birds, insects, flower 
gardens, weeds.) 

Community: Is it a home community of beautiful trees 
and lovely gardens? Is there a public library—and possible 
story teller service? Is it an industrial neighborhood? Make 
arrangements to use the facilities for explorations. 

“*aterials and equipment: Kinds and availability of ma- 
.slats and equipment are important factors in determining 
program. 

Camp Fund: Individual camper fees and programs are 
to some extent inter-dependent; one may limit the other. 
The camper fee is set in terms of program needs and the 
total of all camper fees constitutes the camp fund, which is 
used one hundred per cent for camp program purposes. 
2. Camp staff makes a list of activities they consider worthy 
of inclusion in the camp program. 

3. The staff members together select activities that will 
achieve the over-all objectives of the camp. They emphasize: 
activities that are best carried on in the outdoors; those that 
produce understanding and appreciation of nature; those 
that produce group spirit—in planning together, singing, 
cooking, group games, competitive stunts. 

4. The camp staff selects and schedules program highlights 
such as a nature field day, a birthday party, a progressive 
cookout (each unit plans, prepares and serves one course to 
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all other units). 
5. The staff members include parent’s night or family night 
in the program plan—if not on a weekly basis, at least 
twice during a camp period of six weeks. 

6. The entire camp staff checks the pre-program plan. Is it 
recreational, educational and health promoting? Does it 
provide for rest periods, for progression in activities? Does 
it include a definite plan for the first day or first few days 
of camp, for use before the campers are well enough or- 
ganized to help with the planning? 

Final Test—Does the pre- 
planned program indicate 
the probable achievement of 
camp objectives — objec- 
tives of the campers, par- 
ents and camp staff? 

Why Pre-Plan Program?— 
A Program Guide developed 
by staff members is helpful 
in many ways: 

1. It defines the goals of 
the day camp program and 
presents concrete sugges- 
the attainment 





tions for 
thereof. 
2. When camp opens, the 
program outline for the 
first day of camp (included in the program guide) acts as 
a starter for camp activities. It helps everyone off to an 
excellent beginning. 

3. Participation in the step-by-step development of the pro- 
gram guide imbues the staff members with confidence in 
their ability to offer program suggestions, to lead program 
activities, to guide campers in planning daily program, 
to adapt program to change in conditions. 

Unit Organization—Division of the campers into groups or 
units, based on age, interests and camping experience, is a 
program aid that should be effected on the first day of 
camp. 

It is a device that gives children an opportunity to create 
a unit-home where they may live together all day in the 
open; an opportunity to plan and, because the group is 
small, have a voice in planning activities; and an oppor- 
tunity to carry out these activities. 

One or more adult counselors work with a unit in plan- 
ning activities for the following day, and participate with 
them in carrying out these daily plans. The children in a 
given unit check in every morning and out every afternoon 
with their unit counselor. 

On their first day together in their unit-home, the campers 
select a name—the name, perhaps, of a favorite tree within 
the campsite, or, if they are Indian-theme campers, they 
may adopt an Indian name. 


Indian pageantry programs 
like this “don’t just happen.” 


Other Than Unit Activities 


Cutting Across Unit Lines—Unit lines are crossed when 
members of specific interest groups gather, from the various 


units, to fellow through on a given project. Or, one entire. 


unit will combine with another for some special activity. 
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Also, there are many all-camp activities in which all units 
and camp staff participate. At least two of these—the open- 
ing and the closing assembly—are scheduled daily. 

Daily Program—As discussed under Pre-planning Pro- 
gram, the camp staff follows a tentative program plan for 
the first few days of camp. As soon as the counselors become 
acquainted with the campers, and the campers come to know 
each other well enough to talk and plan together, campers 
and counselors cooperate in planning a daily unit-program. 

In addition to the unit plan for daily program, the camp 
staff and campers develop a daily guide which schedules the 
routine phases of program, the use of facilities and equip- 
ment and the highlights of the current camp period. 

After camp starts, program is planned by camper groups 
—units, all-camp program committee, and committees for 
specific activities; staff groups—in cooperation with camper 
groups, and in all-staff meetings, unit meetings, unit-staff 
meetings; committees—from camper and staff groups, to 
carry out special plans. 

Evaluation of Program—This must be continuous through- 
out the day camp season. It is the responsibility of the park 
supervisor, camp staff and campers. A final appraisal should 
be made as soon as possible after the close of the season. The 
accumulated data will be invaluable in making plans for 
the following year. 

Program Hints—Provide for progression in camp activities, 
in order to assure new goals and the continued interest of 
repeater-campers. Do not over-program. Allow for leisure- 
liness that will, in turn, allow each camper to set his own 
pace and have some time to do the things he most wishes 
to do. Remember that the program plan is only a plan— 
subject to change when interests and conditions indicate 


a change. 
Campkeeping 


This is comparable to housekeeping at home. It includes 
daily work jobs geared to keeping the unit living quarters 
and camp headquarters clean and orderly. These work jobs 
—commonly known in camp as “kapers”—are divided 
among all the campers; workers are assigned to jobs in 
pairs, small groups or patrols. A unit counselor works with 
the patrols. In sharing the responsibility of maintenance, 
campers develop a sense of “belonging” and of pride in 
their camp. All campkeeping groups work, in turn, at all 
work jobs. 

What are the essential kapers? Who, specifically, is 
responsible for carrying them out? These questions are dis- 
cussed by campers and camp staff; the conclusions are 
recorded on a “kaper chart,” which shows day-by-day job 
assignments. 

It is suggested that a kaper chart, detailing chores per- 
taining to the entire camp, be posted on the bulletin board at 
camp headquarters; that a chart, detailing unit and perti- 
nent all-camp chores be posted at each unit site. 

Campkeepers should observe the park groundsmen as they 
work, get acquainted with them and cooperate in keeping 
camp areas clean and orderly. Such participation will lead to 
an understanding of maintenance problems, appreciation of 
outdoor beauty and development of civic pride. 
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W HETHER it be resident or day 
camping I am sure that everyone 
in the recreation field is in agreement 
that each and every child should have 
the opportunity to enjoy the fun of 
camping in some form, and that when- 
ever it is within the power of the recrea- 
tion staff to accomplish that objective, 
it should make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. The chance to serve a group, 
heretofore unserved, presented itself to 
the Dayton Division of Recreation early 
in the summer of 1953. I received a tele- 
phone call from Dr. H. H. Williams, 
health commissioner, who asked me if 
we could provide a day camp site and 
a day camp program for a group of 
diabetic children. To this I replied that 
we could do so and would be very happy 
to collaborate in such an experiment. 

Dr. Williams, and others of us in 
municipal service have been concerned 
about the limited recreational oppor- 
tunities available to handicapped 
groups, and it was he who conceived 
the idea that a day camp program might 
be provided for diabetic or even car- 
diac cases. After his contact with me, he 
proceeded to talk with Dr. Thomas P. 
Sharkey, a local specialist in the dia- 
betic field, about the possibility of such 
a venture. Dr. Sharkey, who is very 
much aware that many such youngsters 
miss the fun that accompanies the 
“srowing-up” process, because they live 
a rather sheltered life, was most enthusi- 
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astic about the idea and expressed his 
willingness to contribute his efforts to 
its successful promotion. 

Arrangements were made to call to- 
gether a group of people who were in- 
terested and who would be involved. Dr. 
Sharkey, representing the Montgomery 
County Medical Society; Mrs. Barbara 
Ort, city nutritionist; Mrs. Hannah Bla- 
lock, a dietitian representing the Dayton 
Dairy Council; Mary Heiland and Mrs. 
Henry Stout representing the American 
Red Cross Motor Corps and Canteen 
Services, also Mrs. Walker, A.R.C. 
dietitian; and myself representing the 
Dayton Division of Recreation. The 
campsite was not equipped with cook- 
ing or refrigeration equipment, and the 
Frigidaire Company loaned us a stove 
and refrigerator for the kitchen. Dr. 
Williams related to this group the re- 
sults of research, indicating the exist- 
ence of a few resident camps for dia- 
betic children, but no record of any day 
camp programs in operation. Here was 
an opportunity to pioneer in a new 
field. The assembled group accepted the 
challenge wholeheartedly and immedi- 
ately began to make plans. 

The Red Cross agreed to furnish 
daily transportation to and from the 
camp. Its Canteen Service agreed to 
furnish some kitchen utensils and 
several volunteers each day to prepare 
the food. The Dairy Council agreed to 
furnish the food. The Montgomery 
County Medical Society offered its ser- 
vices through its member physicians, 
so that a doctor would be in attendance 
each day. A number of registered 
nurses contributed their services. The 
parks division volunteered to get the 
location ready, and the division of 
recreation furnished a recreation in- 


structor for supervision of the recrea- 
tion program—and the necessary ma- 
terials and equipment. These people 
held several planning and orientation 
conferences prior to the actual opera- 
tion. 

The site selected for the camp was a 
beautiful wooded tract of fifty acres of 
virgin timber owned by the City of 
Dayton and approximately ten miles 
south of the city. Registration limit was 
set at fifteen since this was an explora- 
tory experiment for which we had no 
past experience with which to compare 
—from any source. The ages of the 
children served were between ten and 
thirteen, and registrations were ac- 
cepted from anywhere in the county. 
Dietitians received and recorded the 
physical prescriptions for each child, 
and we were ready to start. 

The children met at a central loca- 
tion daily where they boarded Red 
Cross station wagons at 9 A.M., arriving 
at the camp at 9:30 a.m. A normal day 
camp program of activities was con- 
ducted, since the physicians recom- 
mended that the participants be treated 
in a normal manner insofar as the pro- 
gram itself was concerned. The recrea- 
tion instructor had been briefed on 
symptoms, and was able to detect in- 
sulin reactions to which he would call 
the physician’s attention. After mid- 
morning feeding and a medical-check, 
an active program of physical activities 
was scheduled. Lunch was followed by a 
rest period, then instruction was given 
in simple handcrafts. The craft period 
was followed by games and contests 
before closing the program for the day. 
On several occasions, an open campfire 
was built and the children had the fun 
of preparing their own meal, according 
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to their individual food requirements. 
At four o’clock each day the station 
wagons again loaded their passengers 
for the return trip to the city. The pro- 
gram operated daily, Monday through 
Friday, for a two-week period. 

The committee and all of the volun- 
teers engaged in the program were more 
than pleased with the results of the 
experiment and began formulating 
more ambitious plans for the season of 
1954, even to the extent of providing 


overnight sleeping accommodations. 
The possibility of doing the same thing 
for cardiac cases is under consideration 
with the probability that this will also 
be attempted in the 1954 season. The 
entire program was provided without 
any cost whatever to the participant. The 
Dayton Rotary Club will financially 
sponsor the 1954 program. 

One of the most gratifying results of 
the experiment was the manner in which 
the children adjusted to group condi- 


Day Camping in City Parks 


From a talk delivered at the “Success Symposium,” 
League of California Cities Conference, October. 1953 


i toe success part of this story of a 
recreation supervised day camp in 
a city park is community-wide, not just 
an opinion of recreation personnel. 
Camping is a vital part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. As a summertime activity 
it has long been accepted as valuable 
for a relatively small group of children. 
According to a-statement of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, made in 1945, only about five per 
cent of the girls and boys enrolled in 
public and private schools in these 
United States had some type of camp 
experience. In this small group are the 
children whose parents can afford to 
pay well for the summer vacation ex- 
perience and others who are sent to 
camp as guests of charitable groups in- 
terested in the health of underprivileged 
children. Some children are too young 
for an extended camp experience, but 
more than half could profit not only 
physically but socially, emotionally and 
intellectually from a camp experience 
which aims to do more than to enter- 
tain or even to transplant to the woods, 
or the open country, activities which 
children can enjoy in a city. 





Mr. SEIFERT, the author, is the execu- 
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There are numerous direct learning 
experiences in the camp program. In 
addition, however, there are many 
more concomitant learnings of which 
the child is not aware and which are 
equally important in the education of 
the total child. 

The Chico Recreation District day 
camp program handles an average of 
sixty-five children per day for a week’s 
camp experience each, and operates for 
six weeks. The children are taken to 
the campsite in Bidwell Park by school 
bus each morning at 9:00 A.M. and re- 
turned to town at 4:30 p.m. On Thurs- 
day this schedule varies so that the bus 
leaves town at 6:00 A.M. for a Bird 
Watch and returns at noon. On Friday 
the bus leaves at noon and returns after 
a campfire program at 8:00 P.M., to 
which all parents are invited. 

One of the first aims of the camp 
program is to live close to nature, to 
do so pleasantly, healthfully and com- 
fortably. Therefore, nature study and 
nature lore is considered the most im- 
portant part of it. Last year the program 
included pioneer and Indian lore, hik- 
ing, nature study, crafts, fire making, 
cooking, singing, dramatics, story tell- 
ing and swimming. Some specific acti- 
vities were bird, reptile, butterfly and 
insect study, trees and shrubs, com- 
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tions, as most of them had experienced 
these only in school classrooms or under 
the watchful supervision of their pa- 
rents. The parents, themselves, were 
well pleased with the individual results 
and cooperated with the committee in 
every way possible. The experiment 
provided one more opportunity wherein 
the public health and _ recreation 
agencies were able to work coopera- 
tively on a project for the welfare of 
the public in our community. 





pass work, map making, conservation. 

Indirectly, the campers learn group 
living, outdoor good manners, cleanli- 
ness, the care of our parks and pro- 
tection of our natural resources. 

We believe that there is a large carry- 
over in knowledge among our campers, 
which in future years will tend toward 
an awareness and appreciation of our 
public park areas, whether they be city, 
county, state or federal. 

Why our camp program is valuable: 
1. To the recreation district—a healthy 
recreation program, highly approved 
of by campers, parents and the com- 
munity. 

2. To the park department—a dissem- 
ination of knowledge and appreciation 
of our parks which will tend to reduce 
vandalism. 

3. To the parents—a healthy, happy 
child with many new interests. 

4. To the child—new ideas, skills, 
friends and an appreciation of nature. 
5. To the community—children who 
become better citizens. 

The success of this activity, I believe, 
is in keeping the camp program keyed 
to nature, and continued development 
of good learning situations. 
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e Hardly has one National Recreation Congress ended but 
the next one begins. Sure enough, immediately after the 
Philadelphia Congress a questionnaire was sent to all those 
who attended, and replies have been received from a large 
number to help those of us responsible for planning the 
St. Louis Congress. 

It is gratifying to note that more than fifty per cent of 
those supplying information attended the Philadelphia 
Congress at no expense to themselves personally. The per- 
centage was about the same for Philadelphia as for Seattle 
a year before. This represents recognition by public and 
private agencies of the value of the Congress. The corres- 
ponding fact that many can attend and do so only by paying 
part or all of the cost personally is also a tribute to the 
Congress program and constantly challenges those who work 
on the Congress year after year. 

Again this year the “Rough Draft” was well-received, and 
those responding to the questionnaire were three to one in 
favor of it. The fact that a fourth of those replying still 
seem to remember, favorably, the summary sessions of the 
past is of interest, especially since many who responded 
this year probably never attended a Congress where these 
were presented orally at the morning general sessions. 

Several of the questions related to the subject of general 
sessions and, by a great majority, the delegates seem to 
feel that eight-thirty is a good starting hour for the evening 
sessions. The few who suggested starting somewhat later 
were outnumbered by those wanting to start before that 
hour. As at most large gatherings there has been a tendency 
for delegates to arrive for general sessions later than the 
scheduled hour. Several suggestions were submitted for 
helping to encourage promptness, frequently including the 
comment that if the meetings began right on the dot, 
delegates would soon mend their ways and be on hand. 

One delegate took special pains to analyze Congress 
tardiness, and he reported about as follows: Delegates are 
obviously late because they want to eat at interesting and 
popular restaurants. This is a good thing; but delegates lose 
all track of time during the busy Congress days, and plan- 
ning must be done for them. If we want them at a general 
session at eight-thirty, this means that they must be in the 
vicinity by eight o’clock or eight-fifteen. We must allow 
two to two and a half hours for dinner, slow service and 
taxis. This means that the delegate must leave the hotel 
for dinner not later than six. Allowing half an hour for bath 
or shower and change of clothes takes us back to five-thirty. 
Since delegates like to chat for at least an hour or look at the 
exhibits after a session, the meetings should close at four 
and the exhibit area should close at five-thirty instead of 
six. “This will force us,” he concludes, “to keep on schedule 
without hurrying anyone.” What are your comments? 

There was strong evidence of desire for more free time 
at the Congress, without too specific agreement on just 
what should be omitted. A gratifying number remarked on 
the high calibre of the addresses in Philadelphia. Some felt 
prominence and reputation of speaker were less important 
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than ability to make a good speech. Others thought that 
prominent people need educating in the field of recreation 
and that asking them to speak is a good way to educate. 

There was practically unanimous support of the idea 
that the chairman of a section meeting has a great deal to 
do with its success. There was also strong sentiment in favor 
of better preparation for program responsibilities on the 
part of panel members—or discussion leaders. And a heavy 
vote was cast for making as much time as possible available 
for discussion from the floor. There was some interesting 
difference of opinion between those who thought recreation 
administrators should chair all section meetings and those 
who thought that recreation administrators did not neces- 
sarily make the best chairmen. 

Specific suggestions of topics are most helpful to those 
who are ultimately responsible for setting up the section 
meetings. A wide range of topics has been suggested in 
response to the questionnaire and in letters commenting 
on the Philadelphia meeting. Topics which could not be 
included in that program will also need to be reconsidered 
this year; and the St. Louis Local Arrangements Commit- 
tee and the Midwest District Advisory Committee will 
doubtless have specific topics to suggest. Others who want 
to make nominations are urged to do so immediately, spell- 
ing out their ideas as specifically as possible. 

It is evident from the suggestions received that there is 
continuing hunger for discussion of old-age problems, public 
relations, personnel problems, finances, sports and athletics. 
It was even suggested that the same topics discussed at 
Philadelphia be discussed all over again. In addition to these 
topics which are old friends, a few new topics have been 
submitted and many more will be welcomed. What are the 
new developments in program, areas and facilities, adminis- 
tration? 

Much study will need to be done by the many Congress 
committees in the weeks immediately ahead. With the 
cooperation of those who have ideas and who are willing 
to share them, we hope to present soon an outline of a 
Congress program which will come even closer to satisfying 
the needs of the delegates than we have been able to do in 
the past. 





Mr. Pomeroy pointed out' the fact 
that most modern cities—all of them, 
perhaps—actually are made up of the 
old and the new alike. I would like to 
further broaden our idea of the “mod- 
ern city.” If, therefore, you find me 
wandering from what might be called 
the big city out into the suburbs, it is 
only because the big city is wandering 
out there itself. 

I recently had a fine lesson concern- 
ing two pairs of distinctions which will 
be the twin subjects of my remarks 
here. The first of these distinctions is 
between policies and measures for 
carrying them out. 

The second distinction separates 
those public questions which are ade- 
quately answered by normal legisla- 
tive procedures, from certain other 
questions which warrant special and 
fuller consideration than the normal 
minimum processes, by which local 
governmental decisions are made. 

My lesson regarding these distinc- 





*See “Planning for Recreation in the 
Modern City, Part I,” by Hugh Pomeroy, in 
February 1954 issue of RECREATION. 
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tions began one day when I motored 
through some rural areas where farm- 
ing was going on. I was stopped by a 
warning sign along the road which said 
“Watch Out For Trucks.” It made me 
look over to the left of the highway, 
where I saw what had been a big farm 
being cleared and an industrial plant 
being started. This was many miles 
away from the city, but the plant was 
clearly part of the big city industrial 
economy. 

Now, there was just that sign along 
the road to warn that something was 
coming. The next time I came by, how- 
ever, the plant was nearly completed. 
It had been opened for work and there 
was so much more traffic that they had 
painted paving markings to show where 
trucks and cars were coming in and 
out. There was a complicated lane 
system painted on the paving, to sepa- 
rate automobiles that were going 
straight ahead from the automobiles— 
and there were lots of them—crossing 
the opposing traffic into the plant. 

Some time later when I passed that way 
again, it was evident that the pavement 
markings had been found insufficient 
because of the very large numbers of 
vehicles using the growing intersection. 
The paving markings had been replaced 
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by permanent channels denoted by con- 
crete curbings which actually guided 
automobiles as to where they should 
turn and where they should wait. Evi- 
dently this also proved insufficient after 
a while because the next time a traffic 
light had been added to the channel 
markings. 

Then one day, quite early in the 
morning, when the shifts were coming 
on and off, there was so much traffic 
that not even the channeling and the 
trafic light were sufficient for safety. 
A policeman was out there directing 
traffic. The last thing that I found was 
a big overpass spanning the highway. 
It had been constructed in such a way 
that there was no longer any problem 
of crossing traffic. Vehicles were fully 
separated. 

You will note that in the various in- 
stallations that were tried by the muni- 
cipality where the factory was located, 
some of the things cost very little money 
—just the cost of paint or the relatively 
small cost of a traffic light. The final 
bridge put there, however, cost a great 
deal of money. I will return a little later 
to this distinction: the fact that some 
types of improvement cost very little 
money and if they prove insufficient 
they can be replaced with other things 
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that also cost little money; whereas 
there are other types of improvement— 
and the overpass is one example—so 
expensive that they should be under- 
taken only when the need is very defi- 
nite and when it is also very clear that 
the facility built will take care of the 
need. 

Each time I passed by the factory, 
I noticed other changes along the road, 
changes taking place in the countryside 
around the factory. The mansions on 
a hillside, looking down over the big 
farm area, had in recent years been in- 
habited by commuters. Then some lunch 
wagons and shanties sprang up along 
the sides of the road, initially to serve 
the workers who were building the 
plant. Later these were converted into 
stores to serve the employees of the 
plant, because it was far away from any 
shopping center with existing stores and 
cafeterias. 

Next, the surrounding farmland was 
being cut up into lots; and because of 
the kind of employment in the plant the 
lots were small. Fields and woods in 
which boys had romped for many 
generations now became paved areas 
and front lawns. One day there was a 
minor flood because all the roofs and 
driveways were shedding water rapidly, 
whereas what they replaced—the farm- 





land—had soaked up water as quickly 
as it fell. 

One could see that enormous changes 
had been brought about by the decision 
of somebody to build the factory. The 
farm country had given way to a species 
of urban development. Traffic had in- 
creased on all the roads. These now 
were congested by large numbers of 
people coming and going by automobile 
and bus and by largé and small trucks. 

Land values had been greatly changed 
in the area too. The amount of space 
customary for each house had become 
very much diminished. Where formerly 
no organized recreation program had 
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been thought necessary because man, 
woman or child could walk outside the 
house and have all the space wanted for 
recreation, now there was an extensive 
urban area, and one had to go quite a 
distance to reach a place where a ball 
could be thrown without danger of 
breaking a window. 

There was a rural school nearby and 
its educational program had been 
changed by this factory’s coming. They 
still provided education for some chil- 
dren who intended to go on to college, 
but now trade school education was 
demanded, and they were giving over 
part of the school to machine-shop edu- 
cation and the like. And, of course, an 
area that had never had a recreation 
problem of any kind suddenly realized 
that here was a recreation problem with 
a capital R. The problem of a recreation 
field for employees, during their lunch 
hour in the summer, reared its head, and 
many other recreation problems were 
brought about simply by someone’s de- 
cision to put a plant there. 

Now, the kind of question that was 
involved in the factory’s coming to that 
place, it seems to me, is quite different 
from the question of whether to start 
off by putting a traffic light up or by 
painting lines on the paving. In the lat- 
ter instance the expense involved is low, 
and it is easy to correct a mistake if one 
is made;.so the normal procedures of 
settling such matters in a municipality 
are adequate. On the other hand, the 
decision to re-zone land so as to permit 
a factory where there had been none— 
where the area had always been thought 
of as having a residential or a farming 
future—that decision is one for which 
the normal day-to-day processes of gov- 
ernment are inadequate. We must find 
some way of settling this kind of major 
policy question by a procedure which 


will involve more people in the com-, 


munity than just a group of five or 
seven trustees or councilmen who meet 
routinely and dispose of business in 
rapid order. 

What is the normal procedure for 
settling local governmental questions? 
If it is a matter of a traffic light, 
some commissioner—the commissioner 
of public safety, let’s say—draws up an 
ordinance and proposes it; the ordi- 
nance is introduced into a session of the 
council; there is a public hearing adver- 


tised in very small print on the very 
back page of the paper, or even the 
page next to the back which is even 
more obscure; then there is a public 
hearing with a few people possibly 
hearing about it; a vote is taken and 
the matter is disposed of. 

I believe that kind of procedure 
wholly inadequate for the settling of 
problems—and the factory is only one 
of many examples—that really involve 
change in the whole character of a 
community. For such kinds of ques- 
tions, more extensive means are neces- 
sary. 

I mentioned, as an illustration, the 
question of whether or not to bring a 
factory into an area. I did not mean 
to indicate by my remarks that it is 
unwise: I just meant that it means great 
change. Sometimes great change is 
necessary. Sometimes, quite the con- 
trary! 

The borough of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, employed a planning consultant to 
help with a new zoning ordinance. A 
series of local, informal meetings were 
held to sound out public opinion on 
what sort of thing citizens wanted 
Princeton to become. Very lengthy de- 
bates ensued. People from Princeton 
University expressed the things that 
they wanted of the borough in order to 
make Princeton the kind of educational 
institution it should be. Merchants ex- 
pressed their desires. With a competing 
shopping center imminent not far from 
the borough, the merchants wanted to 
have parking facilities built in the 
borough so as to be able to compete 
successfully. Homeowners expressed 
their desires. 

When all the desires had been ex- 
pressed, somebody summed them up by 
saying, “You know, it sounds to me as 
if most everybody wants Princeton to 
be the way it was in 1950.” A city 
planner who was present, said rather 
sensibly, “You have just stated what 
should be the guiding policy for regula- 
tion in Princeton.” He went on, “We 
normally think of a master plan as a 
map with future streets and with future 
land uses and with future parks. I think 
that the master plan of Princeton ought 
to start with a statement, ‘It is intended 
for Princeton to be the way it was in 
1950.’ ” That sounds kind of backward, 
but the more you think of it in relation 
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to Princeton. the more you see the 


statement as a ver ound polices and 


a policy that enables other decisions to 
he made, 

Nobody himself 
thinking such a decision means 


W he i 


numbers of things 


should bool into 
that 
nothing needs to be done 
think about it. great 


done if a 


you 


need to I ood community 


good community. But thi 


Isto remain a 
idivant ive 


is that 


is an example of a polie The 
of having recognized the polices 
makes clear what to do about 
land 
and sa) OT) 


kind 


great many 


it now 
other matter zoning 
chools 
this 


Various 
control, recreation 
| could 


of policy setting with a 


illustrate veneral 


other things: (1) whether to have in 


dustry or not: (2) whether each lot 
should have open space on it lor recrea 


closely 
‘ hildre nto he 


tion or should be landscaped 


recreation for little pro 
vided on municipal areas scattered amid 
the and (3) 


should distri 


residential sections 


whether the community 
evenly on large 
should 


and 


that 


bute the population 


lots all over town of zone tor 


concentration of houses apart 


ments on smaller lots so large 


remaining are: in retain a country 
like flavor. 

There is the polic y question faced in 
New York metro 
Lakes 
The y de 


the com 


one community in the 
Mountain 


evrow s 


politan region 


“How fast should we 


cided that. in order to have 


munity develop at the pace they felt 


proper, they should buy up all the land 


available for subdivision The borough 


third of its territory 


bought about a 


and they have made that third into a 


big borough reserve. Ove isionally they 


sell lots from it when a need for more 
poli y they 


Mountain 


houses is recognized Lhe 


established was that the 


Lakes area should remain a country 


like place: that they wanted to preserve 
some of the land without anything built 
on it, on the good reasoning that by 
taking some of the | ind off the tax rolls 
other land 


ind thus more 


for recreation areas, the 
would contribute more 
than offset it. 

I could illustrate this principle that 


policy must precede measures to carry 


field also. | 


was reading a chapter on recreation, and 


it out—in the recreation 


I found the pring iple very well expressed 


by someone writing in your field. He 
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was calling attention to the fact that 
the 


aye 
iva 


fifty or sixty years private 
agencies in each community and people 
in families on their own land carried 
the major burden of whatever recrea 
were needed, Sut. in 


tion facilities 


modern times, with the outward exten 
sion of large cities, people cannot just 


a short walk and be in the 


go out for 
country. Open land has become scarce 
in the very places it is most needed. 


He says: “Provision of space and 
large-scale facilities has become widely 
accepted asa primary responsibility of 
public recreation units. [tis no longer 
appropriate for private philanthropy to 
supplement this facility provision ex- 
cept as occasionally a group of citizens 
contribute to acquire property for 
transfer to public authorities to oper 
ate. This function is appropriately one 
for tax and bond issue support. namely, 
the provision of adequate open space 
for recreation. 

“The reasons underlying this’ prin 
( iple are quite clear. Publie bodies pos 


certain condemnation 


SESS powers of 
which enable them to acquire property 
needed for development. In many cases 
location and acquisition of these facil 
ities is an integral part of other public 
planning, such as planning for high 
ways, schools, industrial development. 
and zoning. Above all. it is now diffi 
cult, if not impossible, to finance their 
and) main 


acquisition, development 


tenance through private resources, 


sion that a community has to make: the 


poses a key policy deci 


question, how mie h to depend on pri 
vate recreation sources, and how much 
needs to be considered by the 


Once 


on public P 


whole community. decided. of 
course, it clarifies what is to be done 


by local government. 


Community 
York; 


p s79 


Bue hl and associates, 
Human Services (New 
Columbia University Press, 1952), 


Bradley 


Planning for 


Another major policy matter in the 
field of recreation is the question of how 
much emphasis should be put upon 
participation sports and how much upon 
spectator sports —— for instance. whether 
to put the resources of the community 
into a big stadium for a major foot- 
ball team that will be the focus of civic 
feeling all fall, or rather to invest in a 
skating rink or pathways for nature 
walks or golf links. 

Similarly a community must decide 
whether to divide into natural neigh 
borhoods, with an attempt to provide 
adequate recreation within close radius 
of the houses, or whether. on the other 
hand, to spend large sums of money on 
larger but more remote city-wide re« 


New York City 


there is a proposed program to have 


reation facilities. In 
playgrounds on virtually every block 


fone extreme) and the wonderful de- 
velopment of Jones Beach (the other 
extreme). 

You have probably heard about a 
southern city where, in order to pet ade- 
quate se hool sites for the most crowded 
central housing area, they decided to 
buy land three or four miles away. 
on the periphery beyond the municipal 
boundary, and to provide bus service. 
They will take city children from their 
home neighborhoods to this remote 
site for education. | am sure this plan 
entails a far greater change in daily 


life than people realized when they de 


rided to depend upon bus transporta- 
; 


tion rather than upon bicycles and 
walking. 

\nother major municipal policy deci 
sion involves the relation of park ad 
ministration, recreation administration. 
and the school system As you well 
know. all three are parts of recreation. 
but in many places they pull in’ three 
matter of 


directions. It should be a 


public policy, adopted and set forth 
clearly in writing after discussion, that 
these three recreational operations are 
to be coordinated. 

Finally, what quality of recreation is 
desired highly organized games (hase- 
ball. soccer. and the like) or more in- 
formal types of recreation ( pleni 
grounds, volley ball. hiking. boating) 7 

These examples illustrate the kind of 
policy decision that necessarily must 
come before a decision as to just which 


facilities to build and where to build 
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them. Often. however. poli Vv is set with- 
out very much forethought. Communi- 
ties, in fact. sometimes are not Conscious 
of the fact that they are making policy 
decisions. As an example. I mentioned 
earlier the possible alternative, to con 
centrate development in some neighbor 
hoods of an open sort of town so as to 
have other large countrylike areas un 
developed. Recently | had occasion to 
discuss this pattern with officials of a 
town where the zoning was arranged in 
this fashion. But when I asked what 
the policy was, the officials declared 
that they weren't aware of having any 
in particular. Yet they actually had 
adopted a major policy affecting the 
whole future structure of the com- 
munity. It is likely that the factory. 
described earlier. was similarly ae- 
cepted in the rural area with very little 


critical study. 


Lieutenant Governor Frank Moore of 
New York, a luncheon speaker at the 
Kighth Regional Conference of the 
Regional Plan Association, remarked 
that the thing he was proudest of in 
seventeen years of experien e in state 
government was his success in enlist 
ing citizen committees to settle key 
problems of state government that the 
legislature had not been able to solve. 
He recalled more than two hundred 
committees that he had called into 
being. 

He was particularly proud of the fact 
that in all seventeen years, in all several 
hundred examples, on only one oceasion 
had a legislature failed to pass legisla 
tion recommended by these committees, 
That is a most remarkable record. You 
will be curious as to the one exception: 
it was a recommendation for the city of 


New York to have a transit authority 


Made ten years ago, it was adopted only 
this year, 

It would of course be carrying coals 
to Newcastle for a regional planner to 
aim at explaining to you the recreational 
details introduced in my talk. Neither 
Hugh Pomeroy who pret eded nie, John 
Howard who now will follow, nor I, 
pretend to instruct you in the matter 
in which you are expert, I do hope, 
however, that | will have reinforced at 
least one thought. It is the conviction 
that the planning way of conducting 
public business is the democratic way; 
that administrators of public programs, 
including recreation programs, have a 
solemn duty to bring broad poliey ques 
tions into the open for public discussion 
and majority determination: that the 
surest path to adequate community fa 
cilities leads through the people. 


(To be continued next month.) 





RECREATION LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Date 


April 1-3 


April 9-10 


Mountain Folk Festival. Berea College. 
Berea, Kentucky 


Kentucky Folk 


Location 


COURSES 


For Further Information 


Mr. Frank H. Smith. Box 1826, Berea ¢ ollege, 
Berea. Kentucky 


Festival. University of Ken Dr. James S. Brown, Chairman, Kentucky Folk 


April 25-May | 
April 

May (tentative) 
May (tentative) 
May 6-6 

May 12-19 


May 17-22 


June 28-July 16 


tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


Buckeye Recreation Workshop, Urbana Meth 
odist Church. Urbana. Ohio 


Fourth Annual Presbyterian Recreation Lab 
oratory. Druce Lake Camp. [linois 


Black Hills Reereation Leaders Laboratory. 
Nemo. South Dakota 


Wisconsin Recreation Leaders’ Laboratory 


Association, Chippewa Falls. Wisconsin 
Sixth Annual Recreation Conference, State 
College, Pennsylvania 


“Chateolab” Recreation Leaders’ Laboratory. 


Chateolet. Idaho 


Hoosier Recreation Workshop. Merom Insti 
tute. Merom, Indiana 


Missouri Recreation Workshop, Clover Leaf 
Camp—C-2, Lake of the Ozarks, State Park, 
Missouri 

Workshop for Professionals in Rehabilitation, 
joint auspices of Columbia University and 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 

Workshop on Outdoor Education, School of 
Education and Division of Land and Water 
Conservation, Michigan State College 


Festival, Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. Lexington 

Mrs. Frederick Fo Smith, ISL South Wayne 
Avenue, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

Mr. J. W. MeCracken, 2330 N. Halsted Street, 
Chicago 14, Hlinois 

Miss Mary Frances Lyles 
South Dakota 

Mr. Bruce L. Cartter, 3U4 Agricultural Hall, 

University of Wisconsin. Madison 6 

Mr. Hugh G. Pyle. 209 Central Extension Bldg., 
Pennsylvania State College. State College 

Mrs. Betty Stutz, R. 2. Box 141, Gig Harbor, 
Washington 

Fk. L. MeReynolds. State Club Office, AL ke Ss. 


Annex, Purdue University. Lafayette 


( ollege “Station, 


Indiana 

Mr. Robert L. Black, Missouri Division of Re 
sources and Development, Sth Floor, Jeffer 
son Bldg., Jefferson City, Missouri 

Mr. D. G. Weiss, Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New York 10 


Mr. Julian W. Smith, Associate Professor, Out 
door Education, School of Education, Michi 
gan State College, Kast Lansing, Michigan 


\ll those who wish to have their workshops, institutes, and conferences included should send the information to NRA 


Personnel Service by the dates indicated: January, February and March programs will be listed in December 
April, May and June will be listed in March 


dealine for information is April 15. October, November and Decem 


should reach us by October 15. 
July, August and September will be listed in June 
her will be listed in September 
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deadline for information in July 15. 


information 
deadline for information is January 15. 
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St. Clair Metropolitan Beach 


ew Recreation Oasis 


Preparing for turtle race for tots. Bernard Ballantine 


totals over three million people. The counties are Wayne, 
Oakland, Macomb, Washtenaw and Livingston. It is financed 


hy local taxes of a quarter-mill per year on the total assessed 


()° what once was nothing but marshland and submarginal 


ground there has arisen in southeastern Michigan a ree- 


reation oasis that rapidly is becoming one of the greatest 


and most beautiful summer-winter outdoor areas in the valuation of each of the counties. 
state. Since the Authority came into being, more than five mil- 
The site 1s the St. Clair Metropolitan Beac h, lo ated on lion dollars has been expended in the development of the 


Lake St. Clair. fifteen miles northeast of the Detroit city beach and parkway. Approximately the same amount has 


limits. Although known as a beach, the word in some sense heen spent in developing other phases of the five-county 


is a misnomer as the place is open the year around and project, with its landscaped serpentine highways and access 


caters to almost as many ice fishermen, skaters and winter roads. The state of Michigan has made grants totalling one 


sports enthusiasts as it does to summertime bathers. million dollars for land acquisition. 


The beach is a unit of the Huron-Clinton Metropolitan The beach is one of the largest developed fresh water 


Authority which was established in 1940 by referendum for facilities of its kind in the United States. Crescent-shaped, 


the preservation and development of the scenic beauty and with clean, soft sand extending an average of three hundred 


recreational opportunities inherent in the valleys of the feet back from the water’s edge and six thousand feet in 


Huron and Clinton Rivers length, it is considered one of the most beautiful beaches 


The Authority embraces five counties whose population in the country. The buildings are ultra-modern in architec- 


tural style, and combine striking beauty of line with func- 


Tue Autuor is director of recreation in Roseville, Michigan. tional design. 





Key to St. Clair 
Metropolitan Beach 
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View from the dining terrace. The beach, which is crescent-shaped, has sand extending 300 feet back from the water. 


\ bathhouse with six thousand lockers and almost two 
hundred private dressing rooms prov ides the latest word in 
convenience and efliciency to its patrons. An unusual feature 
is a room equipped with bottles and food warmers and 
other furnishings for the convenience of mothers with 
infants. 

\ surfaced parking area can accommodate six thousand 
cars. There are two beach shops where umbrellas and chairs 
may be rented, souvenirs and other beach accessories pur 
chased. A food bar can serve upwards of ten thousand 

persons a day. 

(Adjacent to the food bar is a broad terrace with tables 
shaded by colorful umbrellas where patrons may enjoy 
eating out-of-doors and have an excellent view of the lake 
and beach activities. An adjoining building near the terrace 
includes first-aid rooms, rest room facilities, and special 
toilets for children using the grassy play area beyond. 

2 Administration offices, employees’ locker and shower 
rooms, information desk and reception room are located in 
the main building across the mall from the bathhouse group. 
The simple, clean-lined architecture of the beach buildings 
is appropriate to the setting. The landscaping is of a casual 
nature and conforms to the whole. Birch trees have been 
planted to good advantage, and boxes with plants along the 
terrace and elsewhere are kept filled with seasonal flowers. 

\ playground designed solely for the kindergarten or 
pre-school child is a special feature. A curvilinear concrete 
walk, three feet wide and sixty feet long. permits tots to ride 
tricyeles to their hearts’ content. The tricycles are provided 
by the beach, along with other specially constructed equip 
ment such as small tables. bucking swings. tippy canoes. see 
saws, climbing ladders, alphabetical wooden bloc ks. and 
other pieces all in miniature. 

During the winter season the beach maintains a rink off 
the lake that can accommodate one thousand skaters at 


one time. Heated shelters and rest rooms, music and flood 
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lighting are provided for the skaters who are not required to 
remove their skates as they move from building to building, 


thanks to duckboards and special matting. 


Fishermen find the lake, two lagoons and a small connect 
ing river ideal for their sport when ice forms over these 
waters. Perch, pickerel and muskellunge are the main 
catches, with perch hauls predominating. The Authority 
has erected a $10,000 bait and tackle shop equipped with the 


latest fishing gear and stocked continually with minnows. 


In January of 1953 the Huron-Clinton Authority staged 
its first annual Ice Fishing Derby in cooperation with a 
metropolitan Detroit newspaper (the Detroit News). Over 
eighteen hundred contestants ranged in age from seven to 
seventy. Another six thousand persons came to watch the 
fishermen vie for trophies. 

St. Clair Metropolitan Beach was first opened to the 
publie in 1950. in the middle of August. It was in trial 
operation for only a month at that time. The official opening 
came in June of L951, a year which saw 383.432 persons 
visiting the area, In 1952, despite a serious polio outbreak 
that nearly reached epidemic proportions in August and 
September, the beach attracted 472.640) from May 30 
through September 1. 

With the lifting of certain restrictions by the National 
Production Authority, the Huron-Clinton Authority is mov 
ing ahead with plans for further development in land and 
buildings, which will be constructed as rapidly as finances 
and time permit. 

While used extensively by residents of southeastern 
Michigan and other parts of the state, the beach is proving 
a great mecca for tourists from all sections of the nation. 
Located four miles northeast of Mount Clemens, itself a 
noted spa where thousands come eat h Summer for mineral 


baths. it eventually will be to the Midwest what Jones Beach 
is to New York and the East. 





SERVICE FEES 
and CHARGES 


William Miller 


Presented at conference of the Wisconsin Park 
and Recreation Society, Milwaukee, March, 1953. 


A TREMENDOUS popul demand for economy is being 
f felt on all levels o the pressure 


overnment. Locally 


is on: therefore. the use of fees and charges is very im 


portant, and we must know the answers. We must be able to 


use this source of revenue more effectively. 


It is Imiportant tha ih of us has a justifiable position 


on the necessity and the reasonableness of the charges that 


we made for our activities and for the use of facilities. 


and charges? 


Why should people have to pay fees 
There are three good reasons in each instance where a 
additional means of revenue 


offered, (2) When a fee is 


fee is ¢ harged. (1) A feed in 
to permit this activity to be 
charged, regardless of how small it may be. the people 
using this activity generally place greater value on the 


activity than if they were permitted to enjoy the activity 


absolutely free. (3) A fee is charged on a type of activity 
that relatively few would really wish to take advantage of. 
A fee system tends to eliminate those who are not particu- 


larly interested and often keeps out the troublemakers. 


On the other hand, of course, it may keep out a really 


interested person who can't afford to pay. This may be 


true. No agency, however, can afford to give everybody 
everything. It is a hard fact, but true and realistic. 


\ fee system is a sensible approach to the problem of 


out-of-city users in a tax-supported program. Many pur- 


posely live out of town to 


the things paid for by taxes. They should not be denied use ; 
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avoid taxes and still want to use 


director at Veenah, Wisconsin. 


hut they should be willing to pay their fair share. A 
reasonable fee is the answer. 
Ire lees and ¢ harges double taxation? 

In a way, yes; but such “double taxation” can be justi- 
fiable. The general public may be willing to foot the bill for 
some activities. but there is a limit. Special activities. which 
serve a limited few. should pay part or all of their own way 
What should service charges pay for 7 

\dministrative costs covering the organization of an 
activity, its publicity and any expenses relative to setting 
up the program should not be charged against any program. 
\dministrative costs are to be financed entirely by tax funds. 

Specific costs that should be paid are those for the 
instructor or the supervisor, supplies or materials used and, 
in some instances, rent, if the activity requires a rented 
facility. 

Who should pay? 

feam sponsorships are actually fees and charges—the 
levying of individual fees upon one party. Usually the spon 
sor provides not only the fee but much of the equipment 
used, Considering this, such sponsorship is of tremendous 
financial importance to the entire program and requires the 
same reasonable approach as any charge. 

On an individual basis, anyone enrolling in a specialized 
activity. that is, an activity that by its very nature has 
appealed to a limited few or that cannot be offered to every- 
one, should pay a fee. This rule must be modified for 
activities on a high school and younger level, perhaps 
charging them only for the actual materials used ( primarily 
in the art and handcraft type of program). On an adult level, 
these special activities often require the services of a spe- 
often expen- 


cialized instructor who demands high wages: 
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sive materials and supplies are used: and in many instances financing of the activity. 


the activity must be held in a location which is outside the It is essential to offer some activities on all age levels with- 
facilities of the department. The people desiring this activity out charge to individuals. As a public tax-supported agency, 


should be willing to pay a reasonable rate for this oppor a recreation department has the responsibility to provide 


tunity. 
How much should users of the activity pay? 

In a way, this figure can only be arrived at by determin 
ing how much the users of an activity feel the program ts 
worth. Each locality must arrive at its own cost figures; and 
clear thinking. experiment and the courage to change. if 
necessary, are required, There are several guides that will 
help. 
|. What type of people are interested in this program? 
Roughly. what is their social and economic position? ) 


2. How does the program compare with similar programs 


, 


run privately or commercially in the community ‘ 
3. What do neighboring cities of similar size charge ? 
}. What are the actual program costs per user? 

Many attempt to justify a fee for a new activity by point 
ing out that the budget wouldn't permit having the activity 
otherwise. It is an injustice to charge a fee for an activity 
just because its a new ac tivity, and to offer the old activity 
without fee simply because it’s always been done that way. 
Phe entire program must be examined continually to deter- 
mine what activities should be subsidized by the tax fund and 


what fee. if any. must be charged the user to « omplete the 


recreation for everyone and in many instances without addi- 
tional charge. But there are some activities that are limited 
in appeal that should not be totally finaneed by the depart 
ment, As to the value of a particular program, here are a 
few guides: 

The number of active participants. 

The number of spectators. 

The cost of the program per participant. 

The activity’s value to the community and to the user. 
Its probable future importance: that is, is it a growing 
activity in the hard formative years? If so, try to aid it until 
it can take a greater financial load. 

The problem of fees and charges is not a simple one, but 
it is a problem that requires a reasonable and justifiable 
stand by each of us. The real difliculty has been the failure 
to recognize that it is just as foolish to charge “any old fee” 
as it is to charge nothing. Basically. this problem requires 
that we evaluate our programs and classify each and every 
one as to its value to the entire recreation picture, Tt then 
requires that we determine each program's cost and decide 
what programs are to be offered free, what programs are 


to be offered with a charge and what that charge should be. 





Day Camping Facilities and Program 


kva Hahn. of the Welfare Council, Toronto. writes in the Community Courier 


VARIETY OF PATTERNS has emerged both in administra 

\ tion and in programming, a healthy sign. The basic pat- 
tern. however. 15 so simple that any community or commu 
nity group that wishes to do so may establish a summer pro 
for young children with a minimum of effort and ex 


Here 


is a list of the desirable facilities: 


ea, park or campsite with sufficient space for hiking 
building and eating 
ich provides shelter for the children in’ case of 
is storage space for the equipment and supplic 
be sufficient to accommodate the number of 
should be maimtained at a sound standard of 
tains or the availability of pure drinking water ean 
eremphasized. Activities cannot be enjoyed by children who 
ive sufheient liquids to maintain health and satisfaction in 
eather 
r wading area is desirable but is not always possible 
er, the chotes 


Vimming « 
of a site need not be limited by the availability 
beach, because swimming can usually be arranged at a local pool 


ch. | 


er activitse that 


ven a creek or tiny river for wading, fishing and all the 
stem from young imagination, ts 4 great 


Next to the facilities, the planning of the program is most 
important. In order to take advantage of the sunshine and 
natural surroundings and to provide the youngsters with a 
rich and vital experience, the prime focus of any day camp 
program should be outdoor activities such as hiking. fire 
building. camp cookery, nature lore, camperaft, group 
games, singing. and council rings. A true day camp pro 
gram is not an extension of the year-round program trans 


ferred from a gym or club-room to a park. 
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\ popular technique now being used in day camps is 


called “theme programming.” This means the selection of 
an attractive theme around which most of the ¢ amp activ ities 
are planned. For example, life man Indian villave orona 
wesiern ranch suggests many interesting games and crafts. 
\ modification of the method has been used successfully 
where the emphasis is on giving children experience in 
group planning and decision-making. This application of 
the method is called “the project method.” 

The development of a “project” may be illustrated by a 
group of ten- to eleven-year-old girls who decided, under the 
vuidance of a counselor, that for the duration of a hike they 
would be naturalists studying the camp area, The girls kept 
their eyes peeled for as many kinds of plants as could be 
found. The counselor suggested that they prepare a display 
for the rest of the camp and the result was the development 
of a terrarium which grew into a project of considerable 
magnitude and involved the energy and creativity of the 
entire group before it was completed. As a further result of 
this experience the group built an aquarium 

This kind of activity naturally adds to the camp experi 
ence at the children’s own level and stimulates the individ. 
uals interests without minimizing group effort. The chil- 
dren's interest is high, disciplinary problems are reduced 
and new skills are developed. Themes and projects can be 


used in many ways and for long or short periods. 





Above: Youthful research team at work. Nature pro- 
grams add to camper’s enjoyment of surroundings. 


Below: Boys and girls learn how to build fires and enjoy the 
experience of eating food which they have cooked themselves. 





Left: Swimming and playing in the water rate high 
among the favorite activities in the camper’s day. 


Below: Day camp unit plans own program. Aft 
coming acquainted, campers and counselors coop 


We cannot begin to illustrate all of the activities that are po: 
camp, nor would any listing of them be complete if the progran 
flexible, open to new ideas, experiments and adventure. However 


list would be well-balanced, covering physical, creative and social ae 


and quiet activities with all as closely as possible related to th 


and environment of nature as opposed to a city-type of activity. Suv 
include hiking, nature lore, pioneer and Indian lore, campfire prog 
cooking, firebuilding and other camperafts. camp safety, trail-1 
using materials found in nature, boating. canoeing, swimming, fi 


storytelling, stunts, dramatics. games. 


Camperaft includes basic skills of being a good camper—erecting tents, 
chopping wood, laying fires, outdoor cookery, trail blazing, and so on. 





ate. 


Above: Crafts make use of native materials, 
are often closely related to nature projects. 


Above: Long summer days by the water 
hatch voung and enthusiastic fishermen. 


Left: Boys and girls long hold in mem- 

ory the fragrance and crackle of the 

campfire after dark, the ring of glow- 

ing faces, the feeling of companionship 

and of kinship with the -of doors. 
ble in a day 
is to remain 
foundation 
vities. active 
out-of-doors 
a list would 


ms. outdoor 


king. crafts 


Ing. singing 


Storytelling lends color, background and enchantment. It should not 
be limited to story hour; and every counselor should be storyteller. 


There are many wonderful things to be seen and 
to be heard when rambling down a country path. 
Hikes are an invitation to adventure. In day 
camps they are planned for small groups, each with 
its own leader to guide and stimulate interest. 





I} iG Creek, California, located sixty-two miles east. of 
Fresno, nestles within some of the ruggedest and wildest 
mountains of California. On top of two thousand feet of 
sheer rock, directly above the community, stretches a canyon 
plateau on which lies Huntington Lake with its heavy timber 
of pine, cedar, and fir. This is the gateway to the back 
country, and the High Sierras. [tis a wilderness playground, 
and one of the finest recreation areas in the state. The 
campsites are good, the trout plump, deer plentiful, and 
the scenery is as beautiful as you will find anywhere. The 
isolated from any large 


community, however. is. rather 


center of population, and, as a result, whatever entertain- 
ment and recreation is to be had must be furnished locally. 
It is litthe wonder therefore. that the local school board 
realized the importance of providing a sound year-round 
recreation program for the approximately seven hundred 
and fifty people of the community. and took the necessary 
steps to establish such a service. Big Creek is an unusual 
example indicating how an elementary school district can 
provide a recreation program for all of the members of 
its community through a well-balanced program of many 
kinds of activities, both indoor and outdoor. 

Many schools already provide instruction in most of the 
activities which make up a well-rounded program of leisure 
education, music, arts and crafts. 


education: phy sical 


literature, clubs, forums, dramatics, group work, and others. 
Phen it is only natural that they become the principal com 
munity agency for the organization and development of all 
of the community’s resources that serve youth and adult 
needs. The Big Creek School Board believes that there is 
a close correlation between recreation and education. and 


Mk. STRONG ts director of recreation, Bie Creek. California. 
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Big Creek Elementary School swimming 
program at Shaver Lake. Numerous 
lakes fill the mountainous back-country. 


Recreation 
in the 
High Sierras 


David A. Strong 


An astonishing development in school-community 


recreation for a mountain village of 750 residents. 


considers recreational activities as one of the most im 
portant educational mediums for the enrichment of the 
social, mental, and physical development of the people of 
this community. As a result, the board, by its own resolu 
tion of October LO50, accepted the responsibility of estab 
lishing a department of recreation and has provided a 
competent staff, permitted the use of school buildings and 
facilities, and furnished the equipment and financial support 
to insure a well-rounded, year-round recreation program. 

Several other California school-community recreation 
programs are administered by school districts alone; but 
perhaps none equal the budget, facilities, equipment and 
leadership per capita of that of the Big Creek School District. 
This elementary school district is the only governing body 
in the whole mountain area, and exemplifies, at its best, 
cooperation between school and community. 

The Big Creek School Board has delegated the respon- 
sibility of administering the recreation program to the 


director of physical education and recreation. He in turn 
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is directly re sponsible to the school board through the school 
principal. The director of physical education and recreation 
is ¢n ploved hy the = hool board and must possess a valid 
California physical education credential. 

Funds from the school district make up the recreation 
budget. and all policies governing the use of facilities and 
equipment stem from the school board. In addition the board 
has given approval to the establishment of a Recreation 
Council. which serves in an advisory capacity and assists 
the director with the administration of the recreation pro 
gran 

Phe schedule of recreational activities is based upon the 
needs and interests of the people of the community. as well 
is the facilities and resources that are available. It is hoped 
that the list of activities will grow as new interests are 
aroused and new facilities are developed. 

During the summer months. emphasis is placed upon 
out-of-door activities such as swimming. hiking. fishing 
and camping. For four weeks each summer. American Red 
Cross swimming instruction is provided for the people of 
the community at the swimming area at Shaver Lake. which 
is ten miles west of Big Creek. A regularly scheduled school 
bus transports the children and parents from Big Creek to 
Shaver Lake for their swimming classes and return. In addi 
tion, the department provides three qualified Red Cross 
swimming instructors and one supervisor to administer 
the program. The classes run one hour in length. four classes 
per day. five days per week for two two week periods. The 
recreation department furnishes this service free of charge 
and no fee is collected for either class instruction ot 
transportation 

children are allowed to remain at our swimming 

r the entire afternoon. We have a SWHnmnIng super 
charge of our free swimming area, which is separate 
] 


e area used for our regularly scheduled classes. The 


children and adults may swim at any time in this free 


swimming area which has a certified Red Cross [Lfeguard 
supervising it. The children may or may not remain at the 
swimming area after their classes, according to their parent's 
wishes. Those who remain must return on the last) bus 
Climax of the swimming program is the Swim Carnival 
held on the last day of the period. 

When the swimming program is not in session, the chil 
dren are arranged into three different grade groups for hik 
ing. These various groups are scheduled for one outing pet 


week. [1 
on packtrips into the 


iddition. the older boys in the community are taken 
High Sierras. where they can have 
the opportunity of camping, hiking. climbing. exploring 
photography. and fishing for the golden trout at an eleva 
tion of over 10.000 feet. Here the country is rugged and 

ved. and many find it overpowering. However. as one 
travels into the back-country. dozens of lakes will be passed 
as the trails dip and climb through a full variety of High 
Sierra terrain: cool 


knife-edge 


sprinkled with larkspur. shooting star. and columbine. and 


silent forests of pine. fir and aspen 


passes. snowbanks, marshy meadows 


alpine 
talus slopes—all of which add to the experiences of those 
who have the opportunity of visiting this great out-of-door 


play ground, 
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In addition to taking advantage of the natural resources 
that are at the community's door, school facilities are utilized 
for the summer recreation program. The gymnasium is kept 
open from L pom. to 5 pom. and from 7 pow. te Lh oven. for 
organized games and bowling. Children are allowed to bow! 
free in the afternoons, if they set their own pins. On Friday 
evenings. the regular weekly movie is shown, which is free 
to the public. Since there is not another theatre within fifty 
miles of this community, the people look forward each 
week to seerng these movies that the department obtains 
from Hollywood. In addition, a weekly softball league is 
provided for the men, and one for the children 

The indoor program is centered in the very fine new res 
reation building costing approximately $350,000, The build 
ing is used as a combination gymnasium and auditorium 
and includes a regulation basketball floor (or floorspace for 


two volleyball courts or three badminton courts). a combi 


School gymnasium is used for summer program. The depart- 
ment shows regular Hollywood movies here Friday evenings. 


nation handball and squash court white h can hve used iis a 
utility room for boxing and wrestling. two bowling alleys 
locker and shower rooms, rest rooms. two equipment roots 
ind kitehen 


wood shop (equipped with all power tools, where the yn ople 


movie proyector room, music room, cateteria 
can pure hase hard or soft wood at cost. and have an instruc 
lor provided to assist them with their propects and the di 
rectors office. In addition. the school has set aside in then 
new school building an arts and crafts room. This ts 
equipped for class instruction in’ leathercraft, silvereralt 
and ceramics. There is a new kiln installed for the making 
of pottery. Other facilities which are available are: a turt 
playground equipped with playground equipment, a livhted 
rifle range 


softball field. a lighted tennis court Swing 


area and beach, and natural resources such as the toun 
tains. streams, lakes. and woods 

Any consideration of the Big Creek school community 
recreation program would be incomplete without attention 


bee ing given to the method by which it is financed. The en 
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tire educational program at Big Creek is supported through 


public taxation of the property within the school district, 


which is one of the richest elementary school districts in 


California. The tax levy of seventy-six cents per one hundred 


showing lighted softball field. 


Rear of school gymnasium 
one for men, one for children. 


Softball leagues play weekly 


dollars assessed valuation is unusually low for California 
school districts. Approximately fourteen cents of this levy 


is budgeted for the support of the recreation program. 


Big Creek Elementary School District is one of the richest, 
if not the richest, school district in the state, because it is 
supported by Edison Company of Southern California, 
which owns most of the property in this area and has an 
assessed valuation of over $45,000,000. 

The department of physical education and recreation pre- 
pares the budget covering the items of expenditure for that 
department of the entire school system. It is then reviewed 
by the recreation council, and later by the school principal. 
hefore it is presented to the school board for approval. The 
1953-54 Big Creek recreation budget includes $17,250 for 
salaries and wages. $24,390 for expenses, equipment and 
supplies, $18,000 for capital expenditures, for a total of 
$59.0640. 

This brave program in one of America’s mountain villages 
is an excellent example of the leadership and facilities which 
education can and should provide where other governing 
agencies are either lacking or uninterested. The Big Creek 
School Board should be congratulated upon assuming the 
responsibility of providing a year-round recreation pro- 
gram for the members of its community. Today, amidst the 
unrest throughout the world, it is gratifying to know that 
there are some school boards willing to accept the role of 
serving as a community recreation agency, and willing to 
provide their children and adults with a recreation program 


which meets their needs and interests. 





Wilderness Expeditions 


The Trail Riders of the Wilderness —an intrepid band of 
men and women who h ive ¢€ xplored thousands of miles of 
wilderness trails on their many expeditions celebrated 
their twentieth anniversary in 1953 with a bumper crop of 
seventeen trips, which varied from ten to thirteen days in 


length, the biggest itinerary in the Trail Rider history of 


one hundred twenty-seven separate expeditions. 

By horseback through the wilderness regions of national 
forests in Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Washington, more than three hundred riders took the 
trail on trips through roadless country where the grandeur 
of bold mountains vies with the beauty of alpine flora and 
sparkling lakes. They swam and fished in little known lakes 
and streams which flow through dramatic country, and 
camped in alpine meadows where towering, majestic moun- 
tains formed spectacular backgrounds. Two parties of Trail 
Riders took to canoes and paddled their way through the 
chain of lakes in the Quetico-Superior Wilderness of the 
Superior National Forest in Minnesota, a primitive region 
Frail Riders in 194]. (See “Let's Take a 


Olson. which appeared in the 


first entered by 


Canoe Trip” by Sigurd | 
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February issue of RECREATION on page 76, for information 
on a canoe trip through this region.) 

Organized by and operating under the direction of The 
\merican Association, Washingon, D. C., Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness have become a real factor in provid- 


ing greater recreational opportunities to Americans. As a 


hk yrestry 


group they represent a means by which any man or woman, 
in a normal state of health and with an average amount 
of outdoor experience, may fully enjoy true wilderness 
country under experienced and organized leadership. The 
\ssociation operates the expeditions on a non-profit: basis 
as part of its educational services, the riders sharing equally 
in the costs. The horseback trips are limited to from twenty- 
two to thirty riders; the canoe trips to fifteen. A representa- 
tive of the Association and a physician accompany each 
party. Cooperating with the American Forestry Association 
in organizing and directing the Trail Rider expeditions are 
the United States Forest Park 


Service, the two government agencies responsible for the 


Service and the National 


administration and protection of the larger remnants of 


the primitive areas. 
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Unit Costs for Services 


The annual financial report of the 
Los Angeles Department of Recreation 
and Parks for the fiscal year ending 
contains a fund of valu- 


June 30, 1953. 


able information with reference to ex- 
pe nditures. income and costs of various 
services rendered by the department. 
Some of the figures relating to unit 
costs of services are of special interest. 

Phe average cost of playground oper- 
ition per unit of attendance is recorded 
for each area. Unit cost varies from 
thirteen cents in one district to twentv- 
two cents in another. The average for 
the seven districts of the city is approxi- 
mately seventeen cents per attendance 
unit 

Camper days in the city’s camp total- 
ed 84.200 and the average net daily cost 


$1.03. At the High 


Sierra Camp. the department realized a 


per camper was 
profit of nearly twenty-eight cents per 
day per camper. whereas at the Hol- 
lywoodland Camp the net camper cost 
was $2.76. 

\t the city’s swimming pools, where 
a total attendance of 1,000,292 was re- 
corded, the average net cost per swim 
was nearly thirteen cents. The ratio be- 
tween income and expense varied wide- 
ly: one pool yielded a profit of two 
cents per swim, whereas at the Los An- 
gveles Swimming Stadium the net cost 
was fifty-eight cents per swim. (Many 
of the pool attendances are free.) 

The city’s beaches attracted 11.457.- 
334. with an average individual net cost 
of nearly three and a half cents. 

The city’s three golf courses, used by 
608.197. showed an average net profit 
of nearly twenty-six cents per person. 
The iverage the 


Cabrillo Marine Museum was slightly 


cost per visitor at 


more than five cents. 


TVA Leases Park Lands 
Valley Authority has 


leased a large number of properties bor- 


The Pennessec 


dering its reservoirs to counties and 
municipalities for park use and develop- 
ment. Public investment in the improve- 
ment of thirty-three local parks, includ- 
me improvements by concessionaires, 
iveraged $336 per acre, it was disclosed 
in a study conducted by the TVA. In 
the opinion of the TVA the response of 
local agencies in the use and develop- 
ment of park areas for which they as- 
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Notes for the p¢dministrator 


sumed responsibility has proved highly 
satisfactory except for a few cases. The 
TVA indicated that. on the basis of any 
comparison which might be made, these 
parks were serving the purposes for 
which they were leased and were meet- 
ing with as great a public response as 


could have heen expec ted. 


Alabama Attorney General's 


Ruling 

Thomas A. Belser, superintendent of 
parks and recreation in Montgomery. 
\labama. reports an opinion handed 
down by the state attorney general. In 
Alabama the attorney general's ruling 
has the effect of law until the case is 
duly disposed of by further legal pro- 
cedure. 

In Citronelle, Alabama, the Kiwanis 
Club proposed to lease from the town a 
plot of ground currently used as a ball 
park for the school and town, and to 
install a lighted field and swimming 
pool for the benefit of the public. The 
club proposed to charge for the use of 
the facilities a sufficient) amount to 
maintain them. 

The club asked the town to appropri 
ate $10,000 for the proposed improve 


question arose as to whether the town 


ments which were to cost $25,000, 


could legally appropriate or contribute 


from its treasury this. or any other 
amount, for this purpose. 

It was understood that a corporation 
was to be formed with a board of direct- 
ors. one member of which would be se 
lected from the town council and an 
other from the county school board, 
since part of the land used would be 


bel | hool 1 he 
not be operated for profit, but for the 


property. facilities would 
general benefit of the public. In. re 
questing the opinion, the mayor and 
council expressed the belief that the pro 
posed undertaking would be beneficial 


to the community. 


The attorney general's answer to the 
inquiry, expressed in a letter to the 
mayor of Citronelle, who had requested 
an official opinion, was in the negative 
He added: “Your attention is directed 
Alabama LOOL, See 


tion Ob which reads as follows 


lo ( onstituttion of 


The le gislature shall not have power to 


authorize any county, city, town, or other 


subdivision of this state te lend its ere dit, 
or to grant public money or thing of value 
in aid of, or to any individual association, 
or corporation, whatsoever, or to become a 
stockholder in any such corporation, asso 
clation, of bonds of 


company, by issuing 


otherwise 


“The Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Memorial Park Association. Inecor- 


Alabama, 


panying your request, plainly show that 


porated, Citronelle, accom. 
it is a private association or corporation 
and comes within the inhibition of See 
tion 94, supra.” 

The attorney general recognized that 
the public would be benefited by the 
establishment of the center, but cited a 
number of decisions which supported 


He cone luded : 


“Lam of the opinion, therefore, that 


his answer. 


the city council of Citronelle is not au 
thorized to appropriate money for the 
erection of a recreational center to be 
under the management and control and 
erected by Memorial Park Association, 
Incorporated. To make such an appro 
priation would obviously violate Con 
Alabama LOO], Section 94, 


“In this regard your attention ts di 


stitution of 
rected to the provisions ol which 
provides that the city itself may appro 
priate its funds to a recreational board 
created by the city. 

“The incorporation of the Memorial 
Park Association, Incorporated, was not 
under the provisions of Pherefore 
I pretermit an expression of opinion as 


to the right of the city to 


_ 


ippropriate 
money to a corporation predicated on 


this Act.” 
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Day Campers 


Go a Vagabonding 


Dorothy Lou MaeMillan 


There's magic in my tiny craft when 
I put out to sea This quote from the 


Sea Magi by Muriel W. Ldger- 


RECREATION 


[pee tri 
ton int magazine several 


eal io. might well have been the 
thought in the mind of each young sailor who set sail on 
the “City of Portland” that summer for Elk Rock Island 
Day Camp. The pretentious nami City of Portland.” be 
lifeboat 


and a stern tiller. The mast 


longed to a twenty-eight-foot navy with a small 


locker in the bow. a gas motor 
flay boasted “Portland Park Bureau” in the cherished red 
and white colors carried out in the painting of the boat 
itself. The young sailors were boys and girls seven to twelve 
years of age who daily “checked on 


the Willamette to Elk Rock Island where they spent the 


greater portion of the day in various dav camp activities, 


for an hour's ride up 


returning home late in the afternoon 
Portland, Oregon, is very fortunate in possessing a river, 
the Willamette River 


section. Half the population travels daily over the bridges 


which flows through the city business 
connecting the east and west sides. They are held up fre 
quently Ivy by ats carrying logs lumber and produce: and il 
was during one of these waits that someone had an idea. 


Wouldnt it be thrilling 


rafts. the river tugs. the aircraft carriers 


for the boys and girls of Portland to 
see first-hand the log 
being demolished. the visiting English destroyers, the old 
stern-wheelers. the colorful houseboats. the sand and gravel 
dredges, and the lumber industry of the Willamette River? 
lo complete the pu ture, the city owned an island south of 
the city limits which offered possibilities for pienies, over 
night camping, Indian lore and interesting adventures. 
Phe idea was nurtured and grew strong-fed by public 
spirited friends of the Portland Bureau of Parks. A twenty 
eight foot navy whale boat, or lifeboat, was purchased from 
the War 
quate life jackets and Life 


and the “City 


Assets Administration, its motor overhauled, ade 
preservers supplied, the craft 
painted of Portland” was officially launched 
with becoming ceremony 

The recreation department of the bureau of parks was 
Miss MAcMILLAN ts assistant professor, Women’s Physical 
Education Department, University of Wyoming in Laramie. 
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given the job of manning the boat and supplying neces- 
Miss 


Dorothea Lensch, director of recreation, immediately saw 


sary programming and children for the venture. 
the value of the “City of Portland.” Here was a medium 
through which a day camp could be offered on Elk Rock 
Island. | was asked to direct this enterprise: and together 
we worked out a program embracing vagabond day trips 
during June and August. and day camping on a weekly 
basis during July. 

The boat had a capacity for forty adults so it was decided 
that thirty to thirty-five children plus three adults and equip- 
ment would be the top number. As the craft was to carry 
passengers, it was necessary to have a licensed pilot. Paul 
Jaeger. one of the SWirnmning pool lifeguards, who had been 
in the navy, was asked to carry this responsibility. Because 
two hours or more of each day would be spent on the river, 
all members of the staff had to be excellent swimmers. 

Unfortunately. the river water was contaminated and it 
was necessary to make a rule stating no swimming at the 
island. This situation also necessitated daily transportation 
Also, 


outsiders in the 


of fifteen to thirty gallons of water in sterile cans. 
because the island was often visited by 
evening and on weekends, all the equipment used in’ the 
camping program had to be transported daily on the boat. 
There was ample room in the locker lor this and overflow 
could be stored under the seats. 

Phis was a new camping venture in Portland and, in order 
to introduce the idea, a program of daily vagabond trips was 
set up whereby any interested child might register through 
his nearest playground or community center. Newspaper 
stories and material distributed in schools and recreation 
centers helped public ize the event. 

Each playground was assigned a special day for the trip. 
\ctivities included exploring, fishing. observing water life 
hiking. wooderaft. and camperaft. The children were charged 
twenty cents to defray running expenses, with trips scheduled 
through June and the day camp to be set up in July. The 
plan was to have a one-week session, Monday through 
Friday. for girls seven, eight and nine years of age: a one 
week session for boys of the same age: a one-week session 
for girls ten, eleven and twelve years of age: and a one-week 
\ theme was chosen for 


session for boys of the same age. 
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each session in order to have a central idea around which 
to plan sper ial activities, meals and the camptire program 
While these plans were being formed, the construction 


rang was busy building a permanent rustic shelter, two 


toilets and a movable dock in the cove on one side of the 
island. A special crew helped eradicate the poison oak which 
for years had grown rampant over the island. 
Unfortunately, a river flood in May delayed the start of 
our program until July. The period of orientation with 


vagabond trips and the first week of the day camp were 


dready lost: we decided to dispense with the trips and to 


start the first period of camp one week late. Our first day. 


i beautiful sunny July 12. arrived— so did twenty-five little 


eypsies” clamoring to board the boat. Enthusiasm was 
ereat. Boat rules-—no heads, hands, or feet outside the boat 

no standing up except in the bottom of the boat (which was 
four feet deep): no changing of seats without permission: a 
life jacket must be 


served throughout the remainder of the summer. 


worn at all times-—were very well ob 

So the dream was being realized! There were all the things 
that the dreamer had hoped would be seen plus other 
islands. handsome cruisers. surf board riders, speed boats, 
honest-to-goodness half 


beautiful homes, an apparently 


The “City of Portland” is loaded with young adventurers for 
an hour’s ride up the Willamette River to island day camp. 


destroved castle and dungeon twhich proved to be -the 


abandoned water works), wild ducks and sea gulls which 
followed the boat for tidbits. jumping fish. Best of all. there 
were the friends we met on the river—the tugboat operators 


who came just close enough and made just enough waves 


to make the ride exciting but still safe: the sand and gravel 
dredge men who held the steel jaws of the dredge open for all 
to see into it: the cook on the dredge who fed dozens of 
ducks each night on the return trip: the jolly “fat man” 
whe waved from his platform up on the towering rock 
crusher. They guarded the daily trips. When the motor 
stopped. as it did twice during the summer, a tug put out 
from shore to help, and a telephone call was made by some 
unknown friend to the river patrol who came immediately. 


Somehow our pilot always managed to get the motor going 
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again before they arrived, but it was comforting to know that 
they were handy. 

For the program of day camp activities, youngsters were 
divided into three groups, each with an adult leader. They 
held meetings in secret hiding places on the island, carried 
out “secret missions,” cooked outdoors, explored, played 
on rafts they brett themselves, looked for polliwogs, min 
nows, and baby catfish, fished and “just played.” Camperaft 
activities, which were a part of the secret missions. included 
instruction in the proper use and care of camp tools 
and the building of such camp necessities as garbage 
burners, various types of fires, bean holes, dishwater and 
hand water drains, lashing projects, and erecting various 
types of tent shelters, Camp jobs of wood gathering, sani 
tation of toilets, and care of general equipment were rotated 
each day. Outdoor cooking progressed from toasting sand 
wiches, roasting corn, baking potatoes, preparing and cook 
ing one-pot meals such as stew and spaghetti, frying hot 


cakes and eggs, lo baking beans in a bean hole. 


Whenever the staff knew that logging trains were rolling 
logs into the river to be made into rafts. they took the chil 
dren a mile up the river to the scene of operations. How the 
logs rolled off the flat cars, turned end down, dived into the 
water to send a splash twenty-five feet high never failed to 
amaze the boys and girls. Every child also had an opper 
tunity to hold the tiller and guide the “City of Portland.” 
In the afternoon. there was always time to climb over the 
rocks to look for hiding places, to see the huge Ek Rock 
where the Indians drove the elk over the cliff to the water 
helow where they were caught and killed for food. to dig 
for buried treasures. or to hunt crawfish, minnows or baby 
catfish. On the overnights, children learned to look for soft 
Many of 


them experienced the evening campfire and sleeping under 


places lo sleep and to make Eskimeo-stvle beds. 


the stars for the first time. with the breeze and the lap of the 
water gently lulling them to sleep. 


During the last three weeks in) August. vagabond trips 


were held daily, with a different group of children each day. 

From the experience of that summer. the staff came to 
the conclusion that an island day camp can be very profitable 
to a child. and, although the attendance wasn't as large as 
had originally been anticipated, the interest shown war 
ranted further development of this program. It was sug 
vested that the island be made a center for water activities 
with boats, rafts, fishing and the like, as a great part of 
the program. Future plans include “flatty” rowboats large 
enough for two children, more rafts, and more fishing 
equipment. The island itself, will be kept primitive with 
its tangle of underbrush in the woods, the rocky eagle's nest, 
huried treasure, the gold cave and the wrecked ship. The 
staff wants to help children remember the fast-disappearing 
at dusk. the “Peter 


and. most of all. they want 


stern-wheeler chugging down the rivet 
WO the largest tug on the river 
hoys and girls to hold in their hearts the memory of sitting 
under whispering fir trees with a soft breeze fanning the 
glowing embers of a campfire, the warmth of friendship 
radiating about each member of the group, the feeling of 


belonging to the great out-of-doors. 





oo any camp for boys or girls 
is located in the midst of compara 


The fitness of 


tively unspoiled nature 
this has been recognized in the selection 
of the site so that the inquisitive and 
receptive mind of youth can have free 
rein, Nature lore can be le arned almost 
unconsciously. However. in far too few 
camps is there anyone prepared to focus 
interest constructively and to take time 
to be attentive to all there is to ask of 
tell or show. There is leadership for 
sports, dramatics perhaps, and for other 
interests, but none for the activity which 
so peculiarly belongs to this summer 
retreat. If trained personnel are not 
available, why cannot something be at 
tempted by an amateur interested 
enough to explore and learn with the 
campers ? 

and ob 


Kneouragement of inquiry 


servation is the immediate thing. Some 
staggering questions will be asked and 
may not always be fully or scientifically 


As hovs ind work 


information becomes 


answered. leaders 


together 


along 
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less faulty and fragmentary. This is as 
it should be, for the guide who is too 
sure of every fact is no guide at all. 
Even young learners quickly detect 
any sham. 

In my experience it has been good. 
regardless of what formal instruction 
may he eX pet ted of me, to capitalize 
first on the collecting instinct so strong 
in boys or so easily aroused if not yet 
evident. Set up the nucleus of a museum 
drawing on whatever may have accumu- 
lated during one’s own collecting days, 
vive it the necessary space with plenty 
of room for expansion and see how 
promptly it will begin to fill up. The 
excitement with which a ten-year-old 
collector brings in a baby gar-pike, a 
three-foot eel or a freshwater sponge 
growing on a sunken stick, is something 
to remember. When the geologist mem- 


ber of dark 


streaks on the shore are magnetite and 


the team discovers that 
will react to his pocket magnet, he has 
the boys agog and eager to learn to 
distinguish the minerals in the local 
rocks, At the close of camp, enthusiasts 
will carry home samples for the purpose 
of demonstrating magnetism to their 
families and chums. 

Living things. of course, have their 
special tug at the heartstrings. Patient 
groups will gather about a dragon-fly 
nymph, resting on its support after its 
journey out of the water, to watch the 
emergence and the wing expansion of 
the noble insect. The transformations 
from caterpillars to monarch or mourn- 
ing cloak butterfly may be followed as 
far as the two-week period in camp will 


permit. Perhaps the change from tad 


pole to frog will be timed for the delight 
of all. Life in an ant-hill or in a shallow 
pool will hold the audience spellbound. 
Birds and their nests are a universal at- 
traction. One of the first duties of the 
camp naturalist is to forestall, if. pos- 
sible, the arrival at the museum of some 
elated urchin bearing tribute of birds’ 
eggs or nests. The leader must early im- 
press on all the idea that it isn’t done, 
so that no crestfallen child will have 
to be told that his trophy is not as 
welcome as he had hoped. The campers’ 
enthusiasm can be made the basis of 
lessons in conservation and the humane 
treatment of animals. 

The endless snake lore of boys, often 
sadly misguided, all comes under re- 
view. Their grass snakes prove to be 
our garter snakes, the supposed slimi- 
ness of snakes is found to be a myth. 
Most fellows have to be convinced that 
none of our species (except where 
rattlesnakes survive) are venomous, al- 
though it is not to be denied that some 
could leave a wound from their strike 
if molested and even possibly a slight 
infection from their jaws. The bene- 
ficial role of snakes as devourers of 
pests will be appreciated and then quali- 
fied when one is seen to swallow a live 
frog. also man’s friend. 

Lessons like these are bound to he 
well learned. Children have the sharp 
eyes of born investigators. They will 
find the often elusive milkweed cater- 
pillar and if there is not time for them 
to see the gem-like chrysalis and the 
emerged monarch butterfly a few weeks 
later, they can be shown pictures of 


these stages. Whatever the prize may be. 
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Young 





the fantastic walking-stick, the praving 


mantis or the sphinx and emperor 
caterpillars, the boys should feel that 
they can count on their leader's appre- 
ciation of their prowess. 

In almost every camp it is the younger 


campers who make the most of the op- 


portunity to study nature. For fellows 
getting on into their teens, natural 
history has increasingly to compete 
with other interests such as sports. 
dramatics, « imperalt and all the extras 


with which a program tends to become 


crowded. For those who are interested. 


encouragement in the form of nature 
iD ridge “ should be off red. 

\ competitive “nature hunt” for all 
campers is usually found acceptable. 
ach group leader is handed a copy of 
ilist of fifteen or twenty natural objects. 
These are to be brought by his team to 
i chosen rendezvous while he directs 


operations, When a group believes it is 


ready. its hoard is Inspec ted. but if all 
the items cannot be certified correct in 
all respects. the hunt goes on until it o1 
another team can be declared the 
winner 


\ camp museum can be located any 
where in« imp. under « anvas or indoors. 
anywhere that visitors can congregate 
without being in the way. It should have 
iccommodation for the display of sper I- 
mens on tables and shelves, with ample 
space for moving around for inspection. 
Work benches for the preparation of the 
exhibits. for laboratory equipment and 
for reading and writing are essential. 
\ small library of illustrated publica- 
should be 


government 


tions set up. The offerings 


departments 


ol various 
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“Herb” Groh 


can be obtained at litthe or no cost. 
These should cover rocks and minerals. 
trees. insects. 


wildflowers and weeds, 


birds and animals. Loose-leaf albums 
of the nature snapshots of campers over 
the years are popular. Copies or files of 
nature periodic als. like Canadian Na 
ture, are most valuable. Colored pou 
tures. maps and charts on the walls add 
immensely to the museum’s atmosphere 
The equipment need not be elaborate 


kept 
other 


at first. Living material may be 


in makeshift cages or 


aquaria, 


containers while habits. transforma 
tions and other peculiarities are under 
observation. With some ingenuityv.much 
of this equipment may be made by the 
bovs in their handeraft periods. Speci 
mens of some size will simply lie loosely 
on the tables, but small and delicate 
exhibits are better supported in card 
hoard boxes with transparent covers. 
Some objects need but little preparation 
others present a real challenge to the 
lad who wants to help to make approved 
exhibits of them. If a collection of in- 
sects is to be attempted, it is well to 
have killing bottles 
mounting pins and cork-lined cases to 
the bor 
should he available. 


means to keep fungi in 


plants. a 
Lacking 


natural condi 


re elve Spec Hnieris,. 


press 


tion. their various spore-prints can be 
taken on cards and protected under a 
Cover of cellophane Animal spree Hhets 
present more problems but it may be 
possible to preserve some things in 
alchohol or formalin in jars. The sting 
of a bee, extracted from the vietim, may 


he placed under cellophane lor all to 


examine with a lens. 
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Among instruments needed, a strong 
hand lens for the instructor and a few 
of less expensive type for the use of 
careful ‘ anpers are first in iniprortane e 
Boys love to focus them on anything in 
sight. A compound microscope, while 
most appealing and a distinet asset with 
advanced nature students, is not a must 
until the museum becomes more of an 
Good binoculars for bird 
Any of 


these accessories arouse so much rivalry 


better re 


mnstitution, 
study are more or less essential 


for their use that they are 


served for the individual or some small 
group under supervision 

On every camp staff there should |e 
those adaptable enough and humble 
enough to pet down to the child's in 
quisitive level. The best leaders will be 
those whe ean hve cle eply fevtse hie dl with 
a reverent appreciation of the meaning 


of life. its source and destiny and our 


Nature 


he a close ally to « amp worship Camp 


relation to it all. lore thus ean 


ing thus becomes a constructive ex 
perience in the best sense in the lives 
of the young hor any who are interest 
ed, but doubt their adequacy in natural 
history sub yer ts. let me re peat that much 
is possible without the immediate adop 


tion of all that has been outlined in the 


foregoing. We learn hy doing Where 
there is a local field naturalists’ club 


join in its activities. On the other hand 
what better task can await the members 
of such a club than the equipping of 
such leaders and the undertaking of this 
leadership themselves when this is pos 
sible? 


warding ways of vacationing than that 


There are surely few more re 


offered in sharing with youth. 





eC SPORT ha y of origin. When it wins its 
popularity th is to spread throughout the 
Phus golf hockey ( 
\merican hese ire well-known the 


But have ouever heard of 


Arne rieat 


world, 
ball 


over 


inadian and hase 


now world 
Orientation as a sport 


or “Orienteering enthusiasts now call it’? 


Wiar dr ds. The 


lt is based or rortity to use 


portol ortenteering is an out 


doot one, map and Compass cor 


rectly under vary nditions inal lor solving different 


proble ms in unknown territors There are recreational, in 


structional and cor petitive forms of the sport. The most 


popular competitive form in Sweden is finding one’s way 
over unfamiliar tert through the use of map and compass, 


In Competition witl racing over the same course. 


Hisrory. The histor f « 


Kplor itteor ina diseovery is the 


history of orienteeri lhe Chinese used « OMIpasses as far 
back as A. p. 300. and europe the compass Came into use 
during the 12th cent 

Los wit 


equipment was ptr 


In Sweden. orienteering began as 


a sport in slowly until LOSO.) when special 


“iuced in the form of a newly invented 


type of COTIp ass cor bir me 


Silva 


protractor ind COT ass called 
the Latin name for forest Phe use of this ¢ OLNpass 
Silva 


and other special equipment became known as. the 


System of ortentatior Poday there are over | 


representing 35.000 hers, practising orienteering regu 


larly as a competitive port It is now sponsored hoy the 


Swedish covernme 


( ompulsory =f hool Collie 


Merrinop or Travia methods of travel are used. 


including walkin mining. bieyeles, canoes 


boats. cars, 


horses, and in winter 


Mr. Kg kbLustrom, aut of this 


with permusston [ro 


article which ts reprinted 
194 
ortenteering 

Hede nstrom 
Sport of Ortenteert which is avatlable 


LaPorte, Indiana 


plember 


/ issue of the ( om 


munity Courter, intr in Canada in 19146 


hook. The 


Silva. [ne 


He is co-author, wit of the 


from 
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THE SPORT OF 


Pyers OF ORIENTEERING. Teamed up with a natural inter 
est in the country in which you live and nature lore. learning 
the use of map and compass and putting this knowledge to 
practical use, presents many interesting and enjovable forms 
of orienteering. These range from simple Sunday afternoon 
walks through the woods and fields. always knowing where 
you are. to the overnight hunting or fishing trips planned 
by the person who knows he can rely on his ability to inter 
pret a map and use it with a compass correctly 

The teac hing of orienteering to give practice in map and 
compass reading in an enjoyable way, without drudgery. ts 
itself recreation. Generally this takes the form of siniple 
instructor use his own 


exeretses or Competitions, The may 


imagination. but there are several standard forms 
INpoor FoRMS: 
Vap Symbol Quiz. Vhe competitors are examined as to theit 


Sketch 
of map symbols on a blackboard or other suitable back 


knowledge of the different map symbols. a number 


vround —easy symbols for beginners. ditheult symbols for 


advanced competitors. The task is to write down the mean 


ings of the svinbols. The contest can also be reversed. so 


that the Competitors have to sketch map svimbols specified 
\ combination of these 


by the contest leader. Iwo arrange 


ments is also recommended. The winner is the competitor 

who has the highest total of correct answers. 
Another type of symbol contest is the following: Select a 

region on the map which contains many different map sym 


ask them to write down how 


Indicate the limits of the region to the « omipetitors and 
and what svimbols. are 


mistaken 


many 


to be found there. Every omitted or svinbol is 


penalized with an addition of one minute. The competitor 
who has finished the contest in shortest time. including the 
addition of mistakes. is the winner. 

Compass Course Determination on the 


Vap 


have to indicate the compass directions to a number of points 


Competitors 


on the map. From a common initial point on the map the 
competitors must take compass bearings for ten different 
points. These should be of such nature that they are exact 


points on the map thus hills without specially prominent 
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ORIENTEERING 


Bjorn kKjellstrom 


“Orienteering” is a popular Swedish sport. With a map and 
a compass. the competitors must find the shortest) route 
between two places. Here. at one of the relay points, the 
judges wait. warming themselves with a cup of hot coffee. 


tops. swamps Which are not of pointed form, circular or oval 
lakes. and so on. are not suitable. The winner will be the 
competitor who takes all the bearings correctly in- the 


shortest tron kor wh degree that he has erred. however 
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an addition of one minute should be added to his time. A 
certain margin must. nevertheless, be allowed for the im 
pertec tion of the human eve. One or two degrees on either 
side of the correct line is suitable for this purpose. Tf, for 
example, the correct figure is seventy-six degrees, results 
between seventy-four and seventy-eight degrees might) be 
considered correct, bor Proups tore advanced 1 COTM p MSs 
reading, the tolerance of error can be reduced 

Other indoor forms include: 

Cardinal Points Quiz. Starting from north. the competitors 
have to indicate other pomts of the « On paiss 

Indication of Control Stations. Guided by written specifica 
tions for a number of control stations, the competitors are 
to mark their location on the map. 
Calculating Distances on the Map. Vquipped with a ruler 
and a map, the competitors have to calculate the distances 
between a number of points. 

Ot rpooR ForMs: 

Walking by Compass. The competitors are to follow a given 
COnpass direction towards a collecting landmark. The direc 

tion given is to be kept as accurately as possible The main 
purpose of compass Competitions is to give the participants 
training in walking by compass. Tt may be arranged in vari 
ous Ways, In ae ODP MSs ‘ ompetition even beginners whe are 
entirely new to orienteering may be dispatched without risk 
alter receiving concise instructions, 

Phe simplest form of compass competitions consists in 
giving the competitors instructions at the start to follow a 
certain compass direction through the forest with the great 
est possible accuracy until they encounter a path, a field, a 
lake or other line at right angles to the course over which 
they are moving. On arriving at this point, they must mark 
the spot they have reached by means of a numbered dise and 
a colored paper strip which they carry with them. ‘Time 
plays no part, 

The winner is the person arriving most accurately at the 
correct point of arrival (determined in advance by orien 
leering experts). It should be noted that a margin of seventy 
five yards in every half-mile must be allowed for unavoid 
able errors. The competition distance should never exceed 
one mile, Maps must not be used by the « ompetitors 

\n amusing variation of this form of competition con 
sists in allowing the competitors to attempt to keep to a 
direction pointed out at the start (by an arrow driven inte 
the eround for example without using either a COMIpass OF 
a map. In such ae ompetition a distance of four hundred to 
five hundred vards will be found sufficient 

\ compass competition may also be arranged over a 
course in such a way that a given compass pom is an 
nounced at the start which should be followed. On following 
this direction the competitor will arrive at a row of num 
bered signs, whereupon he must mark the number he bv 
lieves to lie in the correct direction. Approximately fifty to 
one hundred yards beyond the first control (a marked-line 
from the flags may be laid to the point in question) he will 
receive a new COTIp ass bearing to follow He proceeds thus 
from control to control until he reaches the finishing point 
Phe score at ea h control is determined by the number of 
moand the one chosen by the 


signs between the correct si 





competitor. At the conclusion of the course, scores are 
totalled for each contestant. The lowest total score wins. 

Miniature Orienteering.” The competitors are to follow 
compass courses specified in advance over short distances 
(ten to seventy-five yards) looking for miniature controls 
This form of orienteering is suitable for school children and 
affords good training int walking by compass. It can be 
practised over an area covering only a few hundred square 
yards. The competitors are instructed to follow a certain 
line by compass. Ata given distance along this line a minia 
ture control is placed consisting of a small piece of card 
board with a code sign, perhaps attached to a tree or post. 


The control may suitably be placed at the back of a tree. 


The numerical order of the control should also be stated on 
the sign seo that the « ompetitor can determine whether he has 
missed a control and must return to look for it. The direc 
tion to the neat control should also be stated. The « ompett 
tor then proceeds until the finishing point is reached, The 
person having the fastest time around the course wins. 
Other outdoor forms include 


hb stimating Distances in Ope n Country The « ompetitors are 


to estimate the distances to various objec ts observed in the 
vieinity, 

Calculating Distances by Means of a Watch or hy Counting 
by means of a watch 


Strides The competitors ire to decide 


or by counting strides. the exact location of a point ata 
certain distance 
Competitive Orienteering 

Phere are also various type s of more le veloped ortenteet 
ing contests which may be combined with the different meth 
ods of travel to make very interesting and enjoyable com 
petitive events. 
Point Orienteerim: The « ornipe titors follow a course on the 
terrain marked by paper strips They bring with them a may) 
of the area and a compass. They are to indicate on their 
map the location of secret controls which they Come across. 
Point orienteering is an excellent form of competition for 
exercising the capacity to follow a line on the map and make 
rapid decisions with re spect fo ones own position. 

It is likewise a 


for the general public since there is no danger of anyone 


excellent form of promotion competition 


losing his way in the country, as the participants in such 


competitions must follow a marked course. 
Point 


course that has been marked in advance. 


orienteering Is arranged in accordance with a 
The length of the 
course may suitably be three to four miles, and it may be 


marked by colored strips so that it is easy to follow. Secret 


* Try this activity at r playground or campsite._-Ed 
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controls are placed along the course and are marked by 
screens or colored strips at which each of the competitors 
must mark the position of the control on the map. A point 
orienteering course should be laid in such a way that it leads 
as often as possible to fixed points in the territory (farms, 
roads, streams, lakes or the like) to give the competitors an 
opportunity to find their bearings. 

The « ompetitors are started at the rate of one or more per 
minute, but individual times are noted at the finishing point. 

Any mistakes made in marking the points in the territory 
are nalized by the addition of time in accordance with a 
special plan, for example, two minutes for every 1/16” 
error, The competition may be combined if desired with 
questions on nature conservation at the finishing point. in 
which the competitors may be required to answer correctly 
two out of four questions. Incorrect answers may be penal- 
ized by an addition of two minutes to the time. Questions 
and suggestions for the answers may be posted at the start 
Inge point. 

For this form of competition neo wider knowledge con- 
cerning the use of the compass is required than that com- 
petitors should be capable of finding north and south on the 
map. The competition may also be so arranged that the 
competitors do not need to carry a compass. In such cases 
an arrow indicating north is placed at each control point. 
Similar arrows pointing north may also be placed between 
the controls. 

For minor competitions the controls may be “dead.” but 
for larger ones, and particularly in promotion competitions, 
they should be manned by officials to whom the competitors 
must state the position of the control on the map. Any errors 
in marking are noted on the cards carried by the competi 
tors. Units of error in certain fractions of an inch (1 16” 
for example) may be indicated by a code so that the com- 
petitors will not know the results of their judgment. For 
example, letters may be employed so that an error of | 16” 
may be denoted by the letter 4, 2/16” by the letter Bl and 
soon. Right marking may be denoted by a « ipher, 

Other competitive forms include: 

Orienteering from a Station Point. From a station point 
offering a wide visibility, certain landmarks are pointed out 
to the « ompetitors, The object is for the « ompetitors to in 
dicate the location of these landmarks on the map. 

Line Orienteering. The competitors have to follow in the 
terrain a line marked only on the map. Those who succeed 
in accurately following this line will find a maximum num 
ber of controls in a certain order. 

Score Orienteering. The competitors. using their map and 
compass for finding their way, are to reach the highest pos- 
sible score during a fixed maximum time by searching for a 
number of controls of different point values in the vicinity. 

Report Orienteering. The competitors are asked questions 
on certain facts concerning the conditions (color of houses, 
kinds of trees. and so on) in the area which can be an- 
swered only after visiting the different spots. 

Cross-Country Orienteering. The competitors start from a 
certain point and endeavor to reach stated points on the 
map in the shortest possible time, finding their own way 


with the help of map and compass. 
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Science and the Senses 


e Soon playground and camp leaders 
will be working out plans on how to 
interest youngsters in the magical world 
of nature that is all around them. 

Vr. Harry Milgrom, supervisor o} 
elementary science for the Board of 
Vew York City. offers 
suggestions. Try them 


in your indoor and outdoor program. 


Education of 


these INSPLTINE 


Children are primitive scientists at 
they are ex- 


they 


heart. They are curious 


plorers they are adventurers 


are keen observers they are col- 


lectors——they are doers. 

We can make their experiences more 
meaningful. help them organize their 
lmpressions and share with them the 
thrill that comes with each revelation. 


We can 


by alerting then 


raise their level of awareness 
to the tell-tale signs of 
science on ill sides 


exp 
ially if they help the children find 


orations in seience can be fun. 


spree 
thei through the maze of sensory 


Wal\ 


I pore 


SS PONS 


Direct Toem Arrention To: 

water whirlpooling down the drain. the 
narrowing of a stream of water as i 
falls down the 


iv in sunlight. the 


faucet, dust motes dane 
sun stealing below 
the horizon. the match flame that alwavs 
points up the play of colors in 
buat obole 
the construction of a spiderweb. a halo 
cold pip 


a hot day. the shimmer 


a soap 
ripple s on the surface of water 


iround the moon. a water 
iting on 


ing air over a radiator. the curve of a 
pitched ball. a 


llow do we ¢ vplain these things? 


reflection in a mirror. 


Ask Them To Compare THe Stow 


Morton OF 
the leaves of a plant turning towards the 
tice 


sun. the waters rising or falling 


water evaporating from a vlass. the 


a clock 


hour hand of 


Wirn TH 


the flash of a firefly or lightning, a jet 


Hicu Speep Or: 


eptember, 1953, issue of 
used by per 
publisher 


re Garder and is 


{ the ind the 
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plane streaking across the sky. a pic 
ture sent by television. voice by radio. 
How do we measure time? What is 


time? 


Ask THem To FEEL: 


the force of wind-driven rain against 
the face, the crunch of sand or snow 
underfoot, the spine-tingling scree h of 
chalk drawn across a blackboard. the 
heat pouring out of sun-scorehed brick 
after sunset. the earth-shaking rumble 
of a blast of thunder. 


With what do you feel? 


Cac. Them Arrention To Ovor Or: 
new-mown hay. air after a lightning 
storm, ocean spray. fresh leather. a 
swamp, a rose, gasoline fumes. smoke 
broiling steak. wintergreen. earth 


What brings these odors to the nose? 


Ask Tue Cormpren To Toucn Axp 


Learn Toe Texrures Or: 

sandpaper, cellophane. felt. wool. rabbit 
fur, hamster fur. flower petals. water 
mereury. aluminum, beech bark. shag 
bark hickory, oil, soap, leather. bone 


silk. vlass. waxed paper and sap Oth. 


What produc es these varied feelings? 


Ask Them To Listen To Trt 

purr of a pussyeat. of an idling engine 
roar of a subway train, a jet) plane 
waves, hiss of 


brakes 


clang of a bell. gurgling brook. lapping 


ocean escaping ai 


screech ol walling ola siren 
of water. rustling of leaves. howling of 


winds. sounds of frogs. birds. insects 


animals, people. instruments, 
What 


makes them different? 


makes these sounds? What 


An» To Tuk Sinexce OF 


the moon journeying across the sky 


lakewaters on a calm misty morning 
hawk circling high in the sky. a flower 
bud unfolding. snow falling. electricity 
moving in a wire, a sailboat skimming 
over distant waters. 


u hat is silence? 


Our To THe Critoren Tin 


Cotork Marver On 


POINT 


a red sunset. a harvest moon, a rainbow, 


the purple mountains: majesty. a dane 
ing flame, a blue sky, autumn leaves, 
the sparkle of gems, an oil slick on 
water, butterflies, beetles. birds. reptiles. 
What is color? 

Ask Them To Think Anour THe Fas 
CINATING SHAPES OF 

leaves, snowflakes. eggs, starfish. snail 
shells. clouds, lightning, star groups, ici 
cles, SUSpension cables, airplane Wins, 
birds and fish. drops ol water. frost 


What causes the formation of these 


4 


shapes 


Give Them Oprorronrries To Soar 
On The Wines Or Fantasy 
What would happen if trees. gravity. in 
sects. flowers. humans. and so on disap 
peared: if air stopped moving: if water 
stopped flowing ; 

If | were a seed clust party le prhece 


sound 


of paper, drop of water meteor 


fragment. comet fragment radio 


wave. microbe. light ray. where would 


, 


| wander 


Wirrner Wotton | Wanner? 


My journey into the world of: invisible 


microbes. invisible atoms and mole 


the earth's interior 
(Manta. th 


tain ye ak | Annapurna) 


cules, outer space 


the ocean bottom moun 


Silly ue sfions 


fuemw Exgoy THrevsenves Wer 


Is an antelope related to a canta 
Vevtapre ‘Isa baboon related to a racoon? 
Puns 

Hyacinth | saw you last? 
Games 
figer 


dos 


Plants named after animals 
lily. 
wood, dandelion shunh, cabbage 


And play NATURI Its like the 


game Geography, but instead of using 


snapdragon pussywillow, 


use animals, 
The first 


Squirrel, 


cities, countries, and so on 
or plants. or birds, and so on 
player save a name ‘a rhaps 

The next player has to give the name of 
an animal beginning with the last letter 
of the previous word, so he could say 


“lion: and so it continues 
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yo) RENNIALLY, the lore of the Indian 
with all il finn ile il ina wood 
prebaieeitiat 


craft applications, catches the 


tion of youth. Indian lore. under a 


vital role 
itself 


capable director, can play a 


in the summer program, lending 


particularly well as a basis for integs 


tion of many field cralts. nature 


and { 


council fires inp projects 


The programs ueces depends on 


the leader. One good worth 


leader is 
and should be paid ine 
will hie ih ike 


Hire popular 


len poor ones 


cordingly, for not only 


this activity one of the 


but 


might easily do so and serve in 


some other eapacits is well Indian 


so than craft work 


dancing, hore can 


not be learned from a book: every effort 


should he made t ecure ! wood dl ries 


future \Vears 
fold 
upon the 
work is of 


the « amipers 


leader or train one for 


Indian lore is a two program 


the craft side depending dame 


Ssuece Cralt 


ings side for 


little value or interest unless 


to use then 


are given an opportunity 


Bows and arrows are used on 


headdre t le 


mace for dl mein 


creations. 


the range: yn-toms, bus 


tles are and the op 


portunity to use then should be pro 


vided. Indian council fires de pend upon 


regalia for atmosphere 


Craft Work 


let us start by con 


In the craft area 


sidering items easily made and useful 


Reprinted from Cam 


Geto on Oo ao i ad CE ib 


INDIAN LORE 


 deantbanentil esc Lipp My Yee! 


nave 


for dancing. Under the supervision of 
an imaginative eraft counselor, camp- 
ers may use pound lots of feathers, bells, 
heads and other items to fashion as 
satisfactory a product as one made from 
a kit. and 

Headbands are 


lending themselves especially 


at much less cost. 

assembled, 
well to 
feath 


easily 


low cost and imagination. Loose 


ers are also used for arm and leg bands. 
coup sticks, dance fans, shields, decora 
rattles. and. more 
bustles. Bells 


give 


tions on tin-can 


elaborately, on have 


appeal to boys and more 


dollar 


in charging the atmosphere, 


strony 


value per than any other item 


In order to keep projects simple 
enough to hold young, wandering minds 
use cardboard for bases of bustles, head 
hands, fans and the like. 


the feathers easily attached by staples 


dance with 


or glue. Use erayons for decorating 


breecheloths, and beads with larger 


holes for younger bovs. 
Although totem poles are sometimes 
avoid projects that require too 


Although they 


caood 
much time to complete. 
also require time, drums are proud pos- 
when completed. Moceasins 
should be of the Blackfeet style. 


hand-stitehed 


SeSSIONS 
requir- 
ne only a seam down 
dus simple beadwork. Consult 


hooks for 


numerous imaginative designs for other 


one side | 


any oof the many good 


craft projects, 


Dancing 


Although accomplished dancers can 
not be produced in a short camp period, 
it is surprising what can be done. The 


first rule is to get the boys dancing 


that is what they're there for, so get 


Gene J. Gallo 


started. Throughout the instructions, 
keep in mind the basic step, a one-Lwo 
on which the knee 


letting the 


count. gives on the 
second count, weight of the 
settle. books to 


supplement one’s own first-hand experi 


good 


dancer Consult 


ence. Now that they re dane ing, prov ide 
the opportunity to dance at a campfire. 
Phen 


flourish. 


watch the Indian craft program 


\ good routine used by the author for 
beginning instruction was: 
1. Construction of simple headband to 
lend effect. 


Teaching of the side step, easy to 
supervise. 


3. Instruction in hop-hop step. easily 
learned. gives rhythm. 


L. Instruction in holding of arms, 


crouse hing. 


>. Conduct a full dance such as simple 


Corn Dance. 


6. Rest, boys are tired and willing to 


listen. Further demonstrate basic step, 


the use of rattles, coup sticks. shields. 
effectiveness of bells. the typical look- 
ing-pose, and other craft objects that 


may be made. Good time to answer 


questions or explain dances. 
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Work a while 
hold 


longer on refinements. 
i challenge dance such as feather 
dance where each dancer tries to pull 
eather from ground with his teeth. or 
work on another simple routine. 

Other good dances for practice ses 


Stalking. Rattle. War. Eagle 


r 


sions are 
and finally the Hoop. The Beaver Dance 
Bernard Mason in Dances and 


omen by 


Stor of the American Indian should 


The 


\merican Indian is a great lover 
particularly those having to 


do with sports and those based on the 


element of “chance.” Since the Indians 
great athletes, perhaps the favor 
nes included running. jumping. 
oting their bows and arrows, The 
for games of chance are not clear 
cribed and were probably varied 
weording to tribe or use. 
The equipment used for 


fasta 


eames was 
ned out of natural materials such 
as sticks seeds hones pebbles. or corm 
cobs. Color or small dots were added to 
rentil pieces belonging to individual 
plavers. Small flat bowls or leather hags 


Many of the 


heautifully carved. 


were used as containers. 


stick were 


Game game of chance 


his 


played by each player placing a 


n part with 
ot Arts and Cratts 
Selden Esh. A 
4 $4.95 


permissien from 
Marguerite lekis 
New 


ssocration Press, 
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also prove popular, Vary the teaching 


methods. keep it lively. encourage the 


boys and success is certainly yours. 

Indian Day in « amp can be the high 
light of the season. if it is well planned 
One cardinal rule for success is that 
the whole camp participate. Use only 
games that easily 


are supervised tio 


aveid arguments, which spoil the fun 

Campfires are where Indian lore really 
shines. One of the first campfires of 
the season should contain a note of the 
Indian element to capture the campers 
imagination. A’ later campfire should 
give the boys an opportunity to par 
ticipate. One of the best council fires 
is the Give-Away Dance as outlined by 


Mason in book 


season's highlight. 


his sure to be the 


Village dances, challenge dances and 


games, and competitive dancing are 


also good program material for Indian 
council fires. The staff might: present 
an entire dance program, carrying the 
solo roles themselves. with the younger 
boys filling in on the group dances. 


The award « amptire at the end of the 


INDIAN GAMES 


certain number of small pebbles in a 


shallow bowl each one’s pebbles being 
marked differently with small dots or a 
color on one side. They are then poured 
out on the vround and the players count 
only the stones that land with decorat 
ed Lopes exposed \ similar 


game 


played by using cherry pits. 


1 Bundle ol Sticks 
made of doeskin held together 


\ two-pouch bag 
with a 
strip of leather. and containing a num 
ber of small sticks 

a belt at 


was worn by hang 


Ing it over the waist. It was 


carried by a visiting warrior, who on 
the ring 
When he completed the dance, he seat 
the sticks The 


manner in whic h the sti ks fell had cer 


arrival danced it council 


tered on the ground, 
tain significance, even to peace or wat 
between the tribes 

Some tribes gave sticks as an invita 


The sticks 


sometimes carved with symbols sacred 


tion to ceremonies were 


to their tribe. This idea may be used in 


PROGRAM 


period is ideal for the Indian theme 
It gives the boys an opportunity to show 
their skills 

Recommended books on 


ithe luce 


Trohi in love 


dane ING 


The 


Buttres 


Rhythm of 
\ ~ 


Dances and Stories of the 


Redman \w 


Barnes Co 


the Julia 
Irrie rican 


Indians by Bernard S. Mason. ALS 
Barnes Co 


(C.KRAERTS 


The 


fumes 


Bool 


hey Bernard 


of Indian Crafts and Caos 
Mason i 3 
Barnes Co. 
Indiancraft: and Indian 
Handicrafthy Ben Hunt. Bruce Publish 


and ¢ amp 


Srory TRLILIN 


of the Thunderbird Wy Charles 
The Macmillan Company 


Cry 
Hamilton 


CLOMPRETENSIVE 


Rook of Indian Craft and Indian Lore 


by Julian TH. Salomon, Harper Brothers 


Caps where each tribe designs its own 


invitation sticks 


Toke ns, 


cat inte shapes of animals or people 


Thin sticks of wood were often 


they were given away as tokens 


Sticks 
side with designs that stood out in re 
lief. They were held high above the head 


and dropped to the ground 


Such Game were carved om one 


Ihe playe ! 


whose stick landed right stele up won, 


Comm Cobh Dart, Cut a piece five inches 
or six inches in le nyeth freon the pointed 


bind 


ol A 


end of a corn eob three wing 


feathers. matching in if possible, 


Place them equidistant at broad end of 
cob. them so they oul 


selling curve 


ward from the center, Use a large darn 
ing needle for the sharp end of the dart 
Since the inside. or pith, of the cob is 
soft. remove some of it and replace it 
with plastic wood, Insert the head of the 
needle, and allow the plasti wood to 


dry before using the dart. 





ce rs about nature can be the basis 
of games which not only are fun 
observa 


but which encourage careful 


tion on the part of the players and 


reveal facts about thre out-of doors 


kciling 


which in themselves can prove « 


They can be a helpful part of a nature 


program, or awaken interest in the or 


ganization of such a program 


Only a few sr iannne ire described here 


Others can be devised by leaders them 


selves, or found in nature and « imping 


7 


publications. (See list on inside front 


cover of this issur 


i hikis iy sr ailiie 


four to 


Hold the Front This i 


which can be played by from 


' 


fifteen players we ten 
trail in single file. The 


ind up. Players 
travel along a 
leader asks 
observed along the trail 
kind of 
minerals in the granite.” I 
proper 
If he fails he 
Number 


chanes fo answer! each 


ibhout something 


uch as. “What 
Point out three 
Number | 


answer! he 


a questi mn 


a tree is thi 

in the line knows the 
holds his place in front 
of the line 


roes to the reat 


then gets a 
player failing to answer goes to the 
rear of the line anal the person 


Numibe I | 


answering correctly i 


number of 
should bn 


Large numbers of campers can be di 


Trailing. The 


ing this game 


pl i\ 


je rsons 


kept to ten 


vided into smaller groups, each playing 


others. One per 


independently of the 
group and walks 


making 


son starts ahead of the 


carelessly through the woods 
*From Nature G ‘ 

tions, National Recreat 

fifteen cents 
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no attempt to hide evidence of his pas 
At the end of ten minutes he sits 
The other 


to find him—by 


supe. 
down to wait. players start 
at this time, and try 
means of broken twigs, footprints and 
other signs. They can follow him as a 
vroup, or scatter for individual trailing 
the first one to find him being the 
winner and required to explain” his 
achievement. 
can be varied by the lay 


This game 


ing of a nature trail by the player being 


pursued. See following note. 


The following 


Trail. 


“nature 


Laying a Nature 


ire devices for trails” as dif 


ferentiated from the more usual “hare 


and hound” trail of popeorn, beans and 





* hf 


o a 


RIGHT TURN 
EBxY “Ke 
a a \ 


LEFT ‘TURN 
ST i eee 








Use trail signs such as “duck on a 
rock” 
illustration), 
Do not put blazes on trees for 


fone rock on top of another: see 
bent twigs and bunched 


orass, 


ordinary trailing games. 


Make tracks with tracking irons (an 
imal tracks or signs made of iron placed 
on the end of a stick and used to make 
impressions in the ground). 

Use compass directions, given from 
point to point. If the directions are 
carefully followed a given spot will be 
rea hed. 

Hunt.’ Ten to one 


Vature Sea engel 


hundred players, ages ten up. If the 
group is large. divide it into teams with 
six to eight in each team. Give each 
i list of things to be collected and 
to hold them. Allow. five 


to thirty minutes, depending on the list 


team i 


a paper bag 


of things to be brought back. Penalize 


groups not back within a specified time. 
Keach item on the list should be checked 
by asking each team to display the ob 


jects one at a time. The winning team 


is the one which has secured the greatest 


number of the objects on the list. 


Vature Scouting.’ Twenty to. eighty 


players, ages ten up. On a map of the 


camp area (or if the occasion is a pic- 


nie, the picnic area), designate several 


points about equally distant from the 
Divide the 


small teams of four or five people, 


starting point. into 


froup 
and 
send each team on a scouting trip to 
Allow fifteen 


minutes for the trip and return. After 


the teams have returned, call for reports 


a different point. about 


on what was seen, \ yenic meeting or 
| =, 


campfire program is a good occasion 
for such reporting. Interest is highest 
when groups report interesting things 


in sufficient detail to be recognizable by 


RECREATION 





the leader or another group, in case field 


identification was not made. 


Who Am 17° Unlimited number of play- 
ers, ages ten up. Place numbered tags 
on objects along a trail or within a re- 
stricted area. Tags should be placed so 
that they can be readily found, Players 
are given blank cards and instructed to 
find all 


obje cts on which they were found, 


and note on cards the 


tags 


Bird Identification. Divide players into 
groups of five, each with a captain to 
act as scorekeeper and spokesman for 
his group. On a bird-spotting walk in 
the woods or across the fields, the first 
group to identify any bird receives three 
points: if the group can offer any cor- 
rect information about the bird’s habits, 
it wins an additional two points. Twenty- 
five points constitute one game. Identi- 
fication of each bird must be made to 
the leader of the trip, who awards the 
points. This game can be played with 


plants, animals, insects, trees and so on. 


Twig Matching.’ This is a good indoor 
game for rainy days or social occasions. 
Obtain several kinds of twigs eight to 
twelve inches long. Cut into two parts. 
Mount the lower half on a board. Scat- 
ter the other halves on a table. At a 
given signal, the players observe closely 
one of the twigs and then run to the 
unmounted group to get the other half. 
If wrong half is brought back, player 


tries again. This game requires close 


observation. Leaves may be used in the 
same way, or flowers with short stems 
may be fitted to longer stems, or leaves 


to leaf scars. 


Jack-in-the-box. 
held up quickly from the back of a box. 


A branch or flower is 


The players write down the names. 


See which team gets the highest average. 


Bird Flight. 


primarily for the study of the color and 


This game is designed 


size of nature birds. Choose the bird 
you prefer to make and draw an out 
line as though you were looking at it 
from above with its wings stretched 


wide. Now fold the paper so the fold 

















* By permission from Nature Recreation by 
W. G. Vinal. Copyright, 1940. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Out of print. 

* From Nature in Recreation, by Marguerite 
Ickis. Copyright 1938. A. S. Barnes & Com 
pany. Price one dollar 


is on the side of the body of the bird 
and cut it out so that each wing of the 
bird is exactly the same size when it is 
unfolded. Use this for your pattern and 
trace around it on cardboard and cut 
out. Brace it underneath with a few 
sticks of light wood by gluing the braces 
to the There should be 


braces across the wings and from bill 


cardboard. 


to tail. Leave a small notch in the brace 
running from bill to tail about half-way 
down the stick. 

Choose any twig that will bend a little 
without breaking and use about two 
feet of it as a propeller. This is done 
by tying a string eight inches long to 
the twig, leaving a loop one inch long 
at the loose end. 

You are now ready to put your bird 
in flight. The bird will look like a mono 
plane colored as near the color of the 
bird as possible. Hook the notch in the 
bird brace to the loop in string. Pull 
the bird with the right hand far back 
and hold the twig firmly in the left. The 
twig will bend and, upon releasing the 
bird with the right hand, it will take 
flight in the direction it is pointed. 

Many rules may be used for this game. 
One might consist in a group of contest- 
ants racing a number of birds across a 
field as fast as possible with a minimum 
number of starts and stops. Another 
variation might be to identify the plant 
on which the bird lights. The game 
should be limited to the birds that are 
native to that part of the country. 


File Your Way Out 


In order to 


Inevitably there comes a time when 
the recreation leader feels that his pro- 
that 
a steel trap of routine. It 


gram needs rejuvenation; he’s 
caught in 
seems to me that when this has occurred, 
the quickest and most rewarding man- 
ner of es« ape is to “file your way out.” 

There are few better ways of diagnos- 
ing a recreation program than that of 
thoroughly checking over the depart- 
ment files. This can come in the form of 
a “cleaning-out” process. It might be 
a good idea to be deliberate and slow 
in going over the files. 

When we make our files too much of 
a storehouse, they are ineffective. Good 
files the fresh material 


contain only 
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which can actually be used. 
make the files most effective, it is very 
important to have a thorough knowl 
edge of its contents. 

Checking the files also offers an op- 
portunity to check over various mate- 
rial which has been filed by other mem- 
bers of the recreation staff. 

On many occasions a_ recreation 
leader reads an interesting article, finds 
a good ree ipe, or comes across some 
program aid. This material finds a place 
in the files before it is thoroughly di- 
gested. The good intention is there all 
right, but the leader very often forgets 
about it completely. 

When I took my first job as a recrea- 


tion leader, I spent several weeks going 
over the files. This proved to be of out 
It is the best 


way to familiarize yourself with a pro 


standing benefit to me. 


gram. 

Some recreation departments have a 
newspaper clipping file. A regular re- 
view and study of it can serve many 
needs. It is also a good reference for 
the 


people of the community. It is one of 


board members, city officials, or 
the best sources to evaluate a recreation 
program, 

The next time you feel your program 
needs something, why not try to “file 
your way out?” —Dave Zook, Superin- 


tendent of Recreation, Salina, Kansas. 
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How To Dol! by Honk Cffejplas 


Make A WeatHer STATION For Home-Camp-PLaYGRouNnp 


MATERIALS 


& \Nood,2%4' Wood, Screws, Nails,5 Washers, 
I diameter Post |2'tol5' long «4 Dowel, Copper 
Tube 2" lona, % diameter lronRod 6" long, |" Lamp 
Wick, Small Jar, Battery Jar, U shaped Glass 
Tube or Plastic Jube, Rubber Stopper, Coca Cola 
Bottle. 2 Thermometers, Cord. 


METHOD 


Make Barometer: a.Fill coca cola bottle with colored 
water. b.Put stopper in bottle with Utube in place. 














c.With cord attached to bottle hang it upside down onthe wooden frame. 

Make Hygrometer: a.Hang two thermometers on wooden frame with bulb of one covered 
with alamp wick .b.Place remainder of wick in a glass of water. 

Make Rain Gauge:a. Mark \ines ;; apart on vertical line on side of battery jar. 

Make Weather Vane: a.Cut out arrow shape (see diagram A). 

b.Cut out letters - N-E-S-W. Drill hole thru each letter. 

c.Drill® hole 3'deep in end of \2 post and puts iron 


lo. D ’ - fron Rod set 
rod in hole . Drill 4 {wow “holes and insert in post = 


dowels as shown in sketeh .__ war J 
d. Place letters on ends of dowels in 
compass po: itions .Use weather proof glue. Tohote WF 


é. 
€ Put arr VON iron rod with washers, copper from nd Br 
Bottom hole 


Tube ind wooden cap as shown ir sketch. 
pil —_ aoe # below top Ax. 
How lo READ [HE WEATHER ON INS rRUMENT: 





Barometer he height? Of SHE CoO aia ue a 1) THe fube ole Termine s bontel 
the ar tr ve. |f high in the tube air pressure islow and vice versa. 
Hygrometer ~/he al fference in degrees between the ary and wer thermometers 
gives the relative humidity. The greater the aditterence the drier the arr- 

Rain Gauge ~/he number of inches of rainfall 1s measured by the measure on the jar. 


Keep a daily chart record of the weather ~ See chart below. cS 
; \ctual <7 
Date Hour Tem a | Gee Fait Seon a | Red? Che ai lous, Weattcn Metv®s, | Nome | 


t — 
| — 


4 
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Choral Speaking 


TI > ability to lead the group into the inner 0 -anings the huday™ 
able to perform if the 


of each idea is a task whic h the director must be 


ment and joy for 
Final motivation must 


es from without. 


ive encourag future development. 
action without justification. 


though stimulation c 


group Is to rece 
There must be 1 
come from within, even 
e@ Paraphrasing: Nave tt 
tout 

e@ lis 


Arrangements 


tor work together in experimentation of arrang 
in small group. yoices in unison. 
cording to 


e- 


Group and dire 


ment, using: so 
Antiphonal and many other 
the nature of the selection an 
lowing suggestions for using the dramatic poem. 


Dane Women” by Rudyard Kipling. 


Settir 4 whart scene 


) vou es, or yorces 
arrangements may be used a 
1 the idea to be expressed. Trv the fol- 
“Harp Song of the 


Group otf women wives, <weethe arts, mothers 


Imaginary group or group of seamen working on 


Time: Autumn afternoon 
Denmark or any country where men follow the se 


To the wharf where the men are working ¢ 


d that they de 


Characters 


Maes 

E rpositic 

to go to sea, 

many do not return. 

Conflict: The pleading of the women and refuse 
Despair of women as they turn 


ion may be stylized or sugge sted 


come these women to 


Some points to he stressed: 

e The imaginative understandit 
an. How they would move, talk, react. 

of the entire group in both the first and last 


o of each woman as an individual. 


and her m 
e The feeling 
thev voice the full throated cry of protest. 

e The voice and movement (quit k) of the 


stanzas as 


young bride who speaks ol 


strong white arms to hold. 
e The voices of the old women who have 
their protests. 
e The young women remembering 
e The climactic cry of the entire group: 
“The sound of oar blades falling h 

Is all we have left through the months te foll 
e The slow turning away of entire group in hopelessness anc 
Suitable for Choral Speaking 


lost all but come to add 


the mirth and fun at meals 


Suggested Types of Materials 

For Children 

Nursery rhyn Poems from el 
Mother Goose ’ 


Poems with 


Poetry tre ib eech é mi 
ek poetry Mountain Whiy 
| ‘ 


ste 


1 despair. 


Recipes for Fun 


. hocal pea kuity 


Part Il Grace Walker 


ich we today call choral spee h began as sox 


HAT ACTIVITY wh 
{ ideas. emotions and 


pets dist ove red a oneness 


as primitive sin 
verbal expressiot 


h and group movement 
to his feelings and ideas. Imagine 


{iti on radio. IV. stage. lecture 
importance! 


Since then. in one way or al other, man has 


used group speet as vehicles to record his ex- 
perie nees, and to 
being without speet h (son 
platform, in evervday life—and you can easily see its 
lhe recreation department that has « horal speaking—a group ae tivity 
choral singing or orchestra playing —as 
meaningful activity 


ive expression 
is a parto 


comparable in many ways to 
a part of its program offers a natural, exciting and 
which enriches the lives of those who participate. 


One of the great values of any art expression is its power 


the physic al. mental and emotional. Because 


ecin with the body. ¢ hildren, espe- 
ioverment. They 


as do many 


to ine lude 


the entire personality 
choral speaking if so desired, can 


cially. find it quite natural to combine speech with 


can dance to words that have strong rhvthmie movemet 


Mother Goose jingles—as easily as to musi 

Adults can reach the same results if theit 
iction poem or one the old traditional ballads. 
leader should try for a stirring, rhythmic, exciting appre 


vod literature. 


point ot departure Is an 
At anv rate. the 
ach—and use 


Our Instrument—The Voice 
» most marvelous of all instru- 


have at our command the 
art form based 


and since we are dealing with an 
raftsmanship peculiar to other 
arefully lead his group into a 
ired results. 


lruly we 
ments the voice 
upon the same tet hniques. skills and ¢ 
forms. the director or leader must ¢ 
knowledge of the methods involved in 
\s a point of departure the voice must be made free. flexible and 
strong. Being heard and understood is dependent upon perfect breath 
one. articulated speech, inflection (giving the 
and interpretation ( perfect identifica- 
ist be remet ihered that the 
vething more 


producing the des 


control, placing of t 
meaning behind the words). 
of the idea behind the words). [tt 
amatics oF choral work Is s 
mn uch the same was that p« 


if speech used in dr 
e conversallo 


than natural expression 


Voice Development 











Choral Speaking 
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The year just passed was one of many 
SUCCESSCS for professional workers and 
recreation agencies In retrospect we 
see much encouragement and hope for 
the future. In the first place, the total 
number of tax supported positions in- 
creased, The number of executive post- 
tions filled was favorable and salaries 
improved. The salary range for execu- 
filled §$3.500 to 


The median salary increased 


tive positions was 
SO.G00 
from $4,250 to $4,500 over the preced- 
ing year and is the highest yet reported. 
Yes. it is still too low, but it is moving 
in the right direction. Then, too, these 
positions are mostly in small towns. 
Fifty-one per cent are in cities under 
10,000 population, sixty-nine per cent 


15.000. ei 


under ighty-eight per cent 
under 25,000 and’ ninety-two per cent 
under 50,000 population. Only eight 
per cent of these placements were in 
cities over 50.000. 

The executive positions pending at 
the close of 1953 and carried over into 


Over 


were also in the smaller cities. 


half 


10,000 population or under. 


communities of 
All were 


10.000 and only three were over 


were in 


under 
25.000 population. The median salary 
for the unfilled executive positions at 
the close of 1953 was $4,000. A look at 
the salary demands of the men execu- 
tives on the available list at that time 
indication of the difficulty 


vives some 


these cities are having in filling their 
vacancies with qualified recreation ex 
ecutives. Most of the men on the avail- 
thle list classified as executives at the 
than 


the ex 


close of the vear wanted more 


$4,000. the median salary for 


ecutive positions that were open. Well 


Vin. SUTHERLAND is the director of the 


Recreation Personnel Service of NRA. 
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over half of the candidates would con 
sider new positions only at a minimum 
of $5,000, Over a quarter of them 
would consider nothing under $6,000. 
filled in 


twenty different states, including all of 
the eight field districts. About one-half 


Executive positions were 


of these were in cities west of Chicago. 
Positions of various types were filled in 
thirty-five states, and others involved 
overseas service with the U.S. Army, 
the State Department and the Air Force. 
Positions were received from the Dis 
trict of Columbia and all the forty-eight 
states except two. More positions were 
filled in institutions mental hospitals 
and state training schools. 
Municipalities have found it increas 
ingly difficult to recruit qualified work 
ers, partly because of the competition 
for the best recreation leadership he 
tween public and private agencies. Also. 
the 


personnel in state mental hospitals and 


increased demand for recreation 
other areas of recreation service is add 
ing to the difficulty. Frequently the 
positions are more adequately defined, 
working conditions more attractive and 
salaries higher in these related fields. 
Some cities lost good prospects to other 
municipalities because the officials in 
the latter seemed to be better organized, 
knew what they wanted and in general 
impressed the candidates with the fa 
vorable conditions and attitude which 
prevailed, making the atmosphere con 
ducive to the development of a good 
public park and recreation service. The 
number of students graduating from 
professional recreation curriculums de 
creased, adding further to the difheulty. 

On the other hand. personnel did in 
crease and salaries also increased, In 
service training continued to advance, 


\ new publication, [In-Service Training 


W. C. Sutherland 


for Parks and Recreation — Objectives 
and Resources,” was prepared jointly by 
committees of the National Recreation 
Association and the American Institute 
of Park Executives. 


corporated in this publication indicate 


The suggestions in 


a broadening conception of the possi 
bilities for training on the part of the 
Addi 
tional publications are in process by the 
National Recreation Association's Na 


Advisory Committee on Recruit 


park and recreation executives. 


tional 
ment, Training and Placement and will 
have to do with (7) training play 

ground leaders and (2) training com- 
munity-center personnel. The commit. 
tee has other projects underway dealing 
with such subjects as: policies and prac 

tices, recruiting and selection. 

More liberal polic ies have been noted 
with reference to residence require 
ments. For example, Huntington Park, 
California, has received applications 
from all over the United States for the 
position of recreation executive; and 
comprehensive written examinations 
will be conducted in fifteen different 
cities. Most of the cities appointing rec- 
reation executives have waived all resi 
dence requirements. 

kvidence in general, and growing out 
of the Southern Regional Study in par 
ticular, indicates that the demand for 
qualified recreation personnel in- the 
next five years will exceed the supply 
unless the professional recreation train 
ing centers step up their production, 
both in quantity and in quality. Like 
wise, the ability of cities to bring sub 
date 


standard salaries up to and im 


prove working conditions in) general 


will determine the extent to which va 


cancies will be filled by qualified people 


from the National Recreation 


Price Sf) 


Available 


(aso tation 
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Urs. Beth Wallace Yates. director of 
the Sylacauga, Alabama, Park and Ree 
reation Department, was awarded a 


bronze plaque by the local Chamber of 
Commerce for her outstanding efforts in 
recreation and aid in promoting the in 
dustrial and civie growth of the city. 
The plaque was presented on behalf of 
members by Bill Hay. NRA field repre 

sentative. Mrs. Yates is president of the 
Alabama Recreation A 
member of the NRA 


> 
Recruitment 


sociation and a 
Advisory 


lraining 


National 


Committee on 


and Placement of Recreation Personnel 


Vilu au 
Vunite ipal Re cred 


horty one employees of the 
kee Department of 
tion were honored for twenty-five years 
or more of continuous service, at a sers 
ice citation program sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Recreation Directors’ Asso 
ciation. These forty-one employees had 
with the 


a total of 1,145 years of services 

Milwaukee department. Mrs. Elfreda 
Pahlke, retived community center di 
rector, had served for forty years. Mrs 
Vorma Adams, recreation instructor, is 
starting her forty-first year with the 
department Kerwin J Kopp stockroom 
clerk, has been in service for thirty 


and Harold S. Morgan, di 
of Municipal Ath 


letics. has been with the ce partment for 


three years. 


rector of the Tis Iston 


thirty-two years 


besa h honored ‘ mplo ee Was preset ni 


Spotlses were also 


ed with a certificate 


awarded certificates in recognition of 


their many years a recreation wid 
ows” or “recreation widowers 

Vrs Belle Be nehley was feted at a 
banquet upon her retirement after 
twenty-six years as the director of the 


Kieht hundred person 
‘thank 


San Diego Zoo 


you and pay 


gathered to say 


civie tribute to the only known woman 


zee director in the world and to present 
world air-trip 


with a round-the 


Mrs 


her 
ticket. 


Benchley has won interna 
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tional recognition through her widely 
published writings and her capable man- 
agement and advancement of the San 
Diego Zoo to its present place as one of 
the finest in the world. 


%- 4 , 


Harry R. Bryan. director of recrea- 


Sumter, South Carolina, was 


tion in 
named “Young Man of the Year” for 
1953 by the Sumter Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at a special dinner meeting. 


The 


bronze plaque, was presented at this 


distinguished service award. a 


time for “outstanding community serv- 
wags? 

Mr. Bryan. who received his master’s 
degree in physic al educ ation and recre- 
ation from Columbia University in 
1OV 


lion department since that time. 


has been with the Sumter reerea 


Retired 
Robert L. Burns, veteran public of- 
ficial who is affectionately known by his 
associates and thousands of friends as 
“Los Angeles’ 


cently resigned 


elder statesman.” re- 


from the City Reerea- 
tion and Park Commission. 

Mr. Burns, 
eighth birthday 
Los Angeles in 1915 after a highly suc 


who observed his seventy- 


last January. came to 


in’ Hutchinson. 
thirty 
in his adopted city by 
the 


cessful business career 
Kansas. He 


service 


laune hed vears of 


public 
serving on the board of education 
city council, the water and power com 
mission, and since LOL] as a member of 
the recreation and park commission, of 
which he was president for the fiscal 


year LOD5O-51. 


Gerard M. Phelan, director of recrea- 
tion in Kenosha. Wisconsin. since 1930, 
is another recent retiree. During his 
long and notable career Mr. Phelan has 
served on numerous special committees. 
and has held office in the Council of So- 
cial Agencies, the Optimist and Kiwanis 
Clubs, the 
ciety and the Wisconsin Recreation As- 


Wisconsin Ree reation So 


sociation. and many other organiza- 









tions. He is at present the president of 
the Kenosha Unit of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation for the Disabled, chairman of 
the Kenosha Chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and 
a member of the NRA National Advis- 


ory Committee on Defense Related Serv- 


ices and the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Drama. 

Mr. Phelan was honored in August of 
1953 by the Wisconsin Park and Recre- 
ation Society, because of generous and 
outstanding service to the organization 
through the past years, with a life mem- 
bership in the organization; and in 
November was awarded a life member- 
ship in the Wisconsin Recreation Asso- 


ciation. 


” % a 


Walter H. Blucher, executive director 


of the American Society of Planning 
Officials since its creation in L934, re 
signed in January; however, he will 


continue to serve as consultant to the 
sociely in the preparation of its zoning 
digest and Planning Advisory Service. 
Mr. Blucher has an exceptional under- 
standing of problems relating to recre- 
ation and park planning and is a mem- 
ber of the NRA National Council on Re- 
search in Recreation. 

Dennis C. Harrow, who has served the 
American Society of Planning Officials 


succeeded Mr. 


Blucher as executive director. 


for a number of vears. 


Coming Events 

Ipril 47 

vional Conference on Recreation for the 

Aving. 
lina, Chapel Hill. 

Vay 26-29—HU niversity of Minnesota 


Second Institute in Hospital Recreation 


Second Southern Re- 


at the University of North Caro- 


at the Center for Continuation Study on 
the University campus, Minneapolis. 
[pril 9-10—Lighteenth Annual Ree- 
reation Conference at the University of 
Massachusetts. Amherst. 
{pril 7-10 Annual Na 
tional Folk Dance Festival at St. Louis. 


I wentieth 


Missouri. 

Varch 24-25 
Members at the 
School of Social Work. Boston. Massa 


Institute for Board 


Boston University 
chusetts. 


Regional Art Conventions 


Varch 24-27 —Southeastern Arts As- 
sociation, Mountain View Hotel, Gat- 
linburg. Tennessee. 

Varch 31-April 3—Fastern Arts As- 


RECREATION 





sociation. ommodore Hotel. New York 
City 
Ips [ 1] ] ) Western Arts 


Pantlind Hotel. Grand Rapids, 


Asso ia- 


van 
Wo 7J2-15-——Paeifie Arts 


Fairmont Hotel. San Francisco. 


Assoc ia 


Recent Appointments 
WA. Bevil, parks maintenance super- 
visor. Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment. Griffin, Georgia: William R. Burd, 
Parks and 
Odessa. Texas: Robert BE. Cas 


. ; 

director Recreation, Eetor 

County. 
fi} 


; 
elberry 


§ superintendent of recreation, 
Marysville. Michigan: Julian Golubski, 
director teen-age activities. Recreation 


Milwaukee. 


Vary H. Howard, supervisor girls’ and 


Department. Wisconsin: 
women's work, Recreation Department, 
Kinston. North Carolina; Lucille Jones, 
secretary and girls’ athletic supervisor, 
Recreation and Parks Department. Grif 
Charles R. McCarthy, as 
sistant director. Division of Recreation 
ind Group Work. Dade County. Florida. 

Frances A, O Boyle, recreation work- 
er Fubercular Department. Kings 
County Hospital. Brooklyn. New York: 
Klotse Dixwell 
House Ro 
hert it superintendent of reere 


ation 


fin. Georgia: 


Rouse. girls’ worker. 
Ne WwW 
Ruhe 
Skokie, 
superinte ndent of recreation. Leesburg. 
Florida: Alen 
reation. St 


ada Henry Pr 
of recreation Naples Florida. 


Haven. Connecticut: 


Illinois: James Sayes, 
Sinclair. director of ree- 
Catherine's. Ontario. Can- 


Yeager, superintendent 


In Memorium 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis. nationally known 
authority and one of the pioneers of the 
movement in America. died 


recreation 


the age of eighty-three in Aurora, 
Ohio 
Dr. Curtis was active in the organiza- 
Plays 
later to become the National 


1906. he 


tion of the round Association of 
(\merica 

Recreation 
first 
then the second vice-president. During 


his lon ; 


Association) in 
came. tts secretary-treasurer. and 
and outstanding career. which 


began when he was assistant director of 
New York City playgrounds in 1898. he 
ved as supervisor of playgrounds 


i the District of Columbia. director of 


viene and physical training for the 
of Missouri. joined the faculty at 
Michigan. 


state 


the University of and later 


Marcu 1954 


taught recreation at Cornell, Columbia. 
and Harvard. 

He was the author of several books 
and articles on recreation, and in recent 
vears devoted much of his attention to 
the recreation problems of the aged. 

In a resolution, the hoard of directors 
of the National Recreation 
stated. “Dr. Curtis’ 


\ssociation 
service in the na 
tional recreation movement covered a 
interests over a long 


broad range of 


span of years. He worked vigorously 
and persistently for play for children. 
America. and 


for recreation for rural 


for recreation for our older citizens 
His service has left its definite imprint 
on the recreation movement and will be 


long remembered oi 


NRA field 


director at 


‘. ut ale s 


secretary 


Dixon, former 


and recreation 
Hartford, Connecticut. died at the age 
of eighty-two. 

Mr. Dixon was born in Fairport. New 
York. and developed a great interest 
and exceptional ability in sports as a 
This interest took him to Roches 
ter. New York. where he joined the 
YMCA. In 1893 he went to the YMCA 


in Hartford as assistant gym instructor 


boy. 


It was during that year that Dr. James 
Naismith brought his Springfield Col 
lege basketball team to Hartford and 
introduced the new Mr. Dixon 
then coached his city’s first: basketball 
and later softball 
there. He has often been called Hart. 
ford’s best all-around athlete 

In 1914 he 
director, a post he held until 1921 when 
he joined the NRA called the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of Americ a) as the New | neland field 
secretary. The old park concept: still 
existed at that time. and Mi 


patine. 


team. introduced 


became city recreation 


(then 


Dixon was 
Instrumental in promoting more active 
recreation use of parks and better quali 
fied leadership. 

He returned to Hartford in 1934 and 
was in charge of the training of recrea 
tion supers isors until his retirement in 
1OW8 


Dr. Helen L. Coops, nationally known 
in the field of physical and health edu- 
cation and a University of Cincinnati 
faculty member for thirty years. died at 


Good Samaritan Hospital in Cincinnati 


She attended Connecticut College for 
Women from L918 to 1920, then trans 
ferred to Barnard College, where she 
received the bachelor of science degree 
in 1922. Postgraduate studies in Teach 
led 


to master of arts and doctor of philoso 


ers College. Columbia University. 
phy degrees 

In 1923 she went to Cincinnati Uni 
versity as instructor in’ physical and 
health education and. through a succes 
sion of promotions, became a full pro 
fessor in LO50. She was one of the origi 
nators and director of the university's 


annual Greek games, traditional com 
petition between freshman and sopho 
more women. Tnterested in music and 
the fine arts, Dr. Coops lectured in this 
field. 

During World War IL she was on for 
eign duty with the American Red Cross 

Phrough her years in Cincinnati, she 
re eived HuMerots low al. stale, regional, 


and national honors. 


* * * 


Dr. William L. Lloyd received final 


tribute from city officials, his former 
colleagues, professional associates, and 
a host of friends when funeral services 
for the retired director of the Cabrillo 
Beach Marine Pedro 


were held last December. 


Museum, San 


Born in Springtown, Osborn County, 
Kansas. in L880, Dr 


ated from the University of 


Lloyd was gradu 
Pennsyl 
vania’s College of Dentistry and prac 
liced his profession for many years. He 
came to Los Angeles in 1922 and joined 
the former department of playgrounds 


and reereation in 1O34 as the first di 


Angeles’ Municipal Ma 
rine Museum. then located in 
room on the old Sunset Pier. Venice 


| ndetr Marine Mu 


se un expanded until at became neces 


rector of Los 


a small 
his guidance, the 


sary to move it into larger quarters at 
Cabrillo Beach where it achieved world 
wide renown. Dr. Lloyd made a nota 
ble contribution to its success when he 
donated to it his fine personal sea shell 
collection. He retired as the museum’s 
director in 1950. and was instructor in 
Los Anveles State Colle ue 
during the academic 1950-51. He 
returned to Cabrillo Beach Marine Mu 


seum late in 195] as concessionaire and 


biology al 


yea 


advisor for the recreation and park de 
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Nature Leaders’ Workshop 

The Los Angeles City Recreation and 
Park Department is currently sponsor 
ing a “Workshop for Nature Leaders” 
which consists of a series of eight Wed 
nesday evening lectures, illustrated with 
slides or demonstrations. and table dis 
plays which are changed weekly, on 
birds, rocks, crafts, reptiles, 
mammals, fish, native plants, insects, 


nature 


shells, nature games and books. David 
Gray, director of the Fern Dell Nature 
Museum is in charge of the workshop. 


Hospitality Box 

Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins, a former 
NRA sponsor from West Orange, New 
Jersey, keeps a “Hospitality Box” in her 
home. The box itself is a simple metal 
bread box which she decorated at- 
tractively with Pennsylvania Dutch de 
and_ the “Lord, grant 
enough to serve our ends——with some 
left over for our friends” on the out 
side, and “Hospitality Box Keep Me 
Filled!” on the inside of the cover. Into 
her box she puts such items as instant 
coffee, tea bags, cocoa, rye crisp, may 
onnaise, canned chicken, fruit, paper 


signs words 


napkins, jam, crackers, and cookies —to 
be used as gifts or refreshments when 
friends drop in. This idea, which would 
make an interesting project for women’s 
craft groups, has many possibilities for 
adaptation to recreation center pro- 
grams. Why not try a hospitality box 
at camp (it could be stocked with spe 
cial treats and opened as a surprise at 
a special program); or at club meet 
ings; or to take on a visit to shut-ins. 


Don’t-Do-It-Yourself Movement 
for Business 
While the do-it-yourself movement is 
becoming bigger among consumers, the 
don’t-do-it-yourself idea is even more 


184 


important in business and industry, ac- 
cording to the “York Report,” published 
by York 
tion and York-Gillespie Manufacturing 
companies of Pittsburgh. 


Kngineering and Construs 


1 hough householders are “expanding 
expansion attics, painting furniture, 
making like carpenters, slip-covering 
their sofas, cutting each other’s hair,” 
business is finding it pays to hire ex- 
perts to perform sper ial services, “‘In- 
dustry’s swing to not doing things for 
itself 
the sparks from the consumer do-it- 
has been quietly 


although somewhat obscured by 
yourself pinwheel 
moving ahead... more and more other 
functions are being put into the hands 
of those who can do them best.” 
Businesses normally obtain services 
of other firms specializing in law. taxes, 


engineering and advertising and now, 


in increasing frequency, businesses are 
contracting with other companies to 
train salesmen, handle personnel, con- 
duct labor negotiations, book travel res- 
ervations, manage in-plant eating fa- 
cilities, supervise safety programs, main- 
tain quality controls, conduct process 
and product research, ascertain em- 
ployee and public attitudes and solve 
other problems, the report points out. 


Hawaiian Notes 

Two interesting items in the 
Playground News, monthly publica- 
tion of the Honolulu Recreation Divi- 
sion, told about a unique workshop and 
a graduation celebration. The workshop 

on how to make native Hawaiian in- 
struments attended by twenty- 
eight staff members; and many outside 
resources were used to make it a suc- 
a local craftsman gave profes- 
sional advice; a dance teacher gave a 
lecture and performed ancient dances; 
someone else sent bamboo to be used 
for one of the instruments: 

One hundred thirty 
mothers, grandmothers and one great 
received certificates at 


very 


was 


cess: 


and so on. 
and women 
grandmother 
the graduation exercises for the moth- 
ers’ swimming classes. An all-day pro- 
gram marked the event with formal ex- 
ercises, recognition for the volunteers 
who helped make the classes possible. a 
lavish buffet luncheon prepared by the 
dancing, and = swim- 


mothers. music, 


uv 
ming. 


New Camp for Older People 

Bronx House-Emanuel Camps has be- 
gun construction of a summer camp 
facility designed especially for people 
over sixty-five. It will be the fourth unit 
at the agency’s camp site at Copake, 
New York. 

According to Charles Ansell, camp 
director, the entire unit—building, ter- 


rain, room interiors—will be built ex- 


for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of older Two- 
week vacations will be provided, and 


clusively 
men and women. 


about seventy-five persons will be ac- 
commodated during each period. 


Facts and Figures... 
oe Vobile, 


been let for a swimming pool at Balti- 


Alabama—Contracts have 
more Park to accommodate 260 swim- 
mers at a time and fill a long standing 


summer program need. 


e Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin—A ninety- 
five-ac re site has been selected for a 
huge swimming pool and picnic area. 
The wedge-shape pool will be 150 feet 
long, 00 feet wide at the shallow end and 
50 feet at the deep end, 


e Dayton, Ohio—-New quarters to re- 
place the over-burdened present facili- 
ties of the Dayton Boys Club, estimated 
to cost $467,000, will be partially paid 
for through public subscription. During 
1952, this Community Chest agency had 
a membership of 1,204 boys who paid 
142.336 visits to the club rooms. At an 
average of two hours and forty minutes 
per visit, the total cost of running the 
club amounted to less than nine cents 
per hour per boy. 

e Oklahoma City, Oklahoma — One 
hundred and forty-five people, repre- 
senting thirty-nine agencies, participat- 
ed in a recent recreation leadership 
training course in social recreation con- 
ducted by Anne Livingston of the NRA. 
There were representatives from thir- 
teen churches, eight schools and col- 
leges, three hospitals, and many private 
agencies as well as from the municipal 
recreation department. 


e Alameda, California — A $106,000 
park improvement program will include 
developing regular park features, a 
$35,000 clubhouse, and a swimming 


pool. 


e Tacoma, Washington—Part of the 
$500,000 improvement program will be 
spent for a combined building for serv- 
ice and for golden-agers in downtown 
Wright Park. Two new playground rec- 
reation buildings, four wading pools, an 
animal building at the zoo, and a $200,- 
000 salt water swimming pool are some 
of the other projects. 


@ Cincinnati, Ohio—Two new commu- 
nity buildings have been built on play- 
grounds adjacent to pools: the Corry- 
ville building at a cost of $85,078 and 
the Mount Washington Playground 
building at $77,965. Each building con- 
tains shower and restroom facilities, a 
group room with a series of rolling 
doors which open to the beachwalk of 
the pool to combine both spaces for 
general activities, and an apartment for 
a resident caretaker. 
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Get On Board . 
Rocket Ship Recreation 


Summer Playgrounds 1954 
May 1, 1954 





Destination 
Take-off Time 





It's PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK time! 


YOU voted for all 12 issues at one time! 
YO! 
YO! 
YO! 


SO here it is! 


%& Th 


selected the topics! 
' 
r ideas 


it EARLY! 


sent us 
asked to have 


omplete set of 12 issues 
% The twelve most popular topics 
Planning the Playground Program 
Playground Leadership 
Publicity and Promotion 
Discipline and Morale 
Teen-Agers, Pre-Schoolers, Golden-Azers ) 
rafts 
and Hot Days 
Dramatics, Music 


na ( 
R Liny 
and Storytelling 

round Games 

Special Events 

Family and Community Nights 
Closing Day 
* Available—May 1, 1954 
Early enough for those training courses and staff meetings 
Price—$2.50 ($2.00 for NRA members) —ORDER EARLY! 
Order a copy 
For Every Playground * For Every Playground Leader 
GET ON BOARD TODAY! 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 





315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Finest In The World 
For The World's 


Greatest Athletes 


MANUIATCIUSING COMPANY . $F A@UIS & =O 




















The BOOK of 
ARTS and CRAFTS 


MARGUERITE ICKIS and 
REBA SELDEN ESH 


says Virginia Mus- 
“Contains over 
fully de- 


and clear illustrations of techniques 


An amazing book.” 
selman ing RECREATION, 
1000 craft 
cribed, with directions 


Phe 


textiles 


projects, each one 


major mediums wood, leather, metal, plasties, paper 
aminimum of equipment and cost 


killed 
Phe book is made even more valuable by a 
well as Highly recom 


a complete age from very young 


and clay — involve 


Phe projects represent years of experience of two 


erat instructors 


functional index a an alphabetical one 


mended Cover range 


children to adults 


Over 500 clear illustrations Fully indexed $4.95 


Two big new “idea books” to make your planning easier 


FOLK PARTY FUN 


DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


ata glanee for pre 
for all 


2° complete parties 


teens. teens, adults; seasons oF 


special seasons. all setting 


outdoors. Gives every needed detail for 


i successful program: background ma 


terial, decorations, games, stunts, dances, pantomimes, recipe 


for refreshments, and wind-up after-eating fun. Suggestions 


for recorded music include exact tithe code numbers and 


fully co-ordinated 
kip 
fit thee 


record company names. All information i 


no need for further sources: no need to 


hook itself. 7 handy check list 


for each party 
round in the help 


party to the occasion, 


Illustrated Full functional indexes 





ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Please rush me 
of the BOOK of ARTS and CRAFTS 
of FOLK PARTY FUN @ $3.95 


and owe nothing 


copies ft SAO 


satisfied Tecan return within 10 days 


If not 
Payment enclosed. 





(Sent postpaid; 


291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Name 
Addre-- 
City Zone 


same return privilege.) Bill me 
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Swimming Pool Test Unit 


test unit for the control of 


alkalinit iT 


\ new 


chlorine and sWithnmning 
pools has just been put on the market 
by LaMotte Chemical Products Com 
pany. Towson, Baltimore 4. Maryland 
The unit is supplied in kit form for 


refill ivailable it 


agents are non-breakable 


which parts are 


contained i 


and complete instruc 
tions are included, Addre 


Mr. C. V. B. LaMotte 


plastic bottles 


ss Inquiries to 


Pienic Tables 
Pic nit Tables 


treated under 


mace ol seasoned oak 


pressure with a special 
water repellent preservative for protec 
tion against decay and insect attack, are 
manufactured in a standard design ot 
built to order. These Koppe rs Pressure 
Treated Pienice Tables dry quickly after 
showers, do not require winter storage, 
and can be left unpainted if desired, 


Wood Presery 


ing Division, Pittsburgh LO 
Zz 


Koppers Company, In 


Air Mat 


\ lightweight, mat 


collapsible ait 
flexible Koroseal 


Goodric h 


tress of tough has 
been designed by the B. I 
Company. Ideal for camping or beach 
use—it is easily carried, and may be in 
flated by as a sleeping mat ot 
surfboard. B. FE. Goodrich, Room 4010 


10 West 1th Street New York lo 


mouth 


Archery Kits 


Archery bows of indestructible fiber 


186 


glass are now available in kits from the 
School Products Company. Li Great 
Jones Street. New York 12. All neces 
sary parts and simple instructions fo: 
the simple-to assemble bows are includ 
ed, ‘| he company also has assembled 
hows and other archery accessories. A 


catalog will be furnished on request. 


Portable Grill 


An efficient: portable charcoal grill 
for all kinds of 
broiling is the Hamilton Metal Prod 


ucts Company's new Skotch Grill. A 


outdoor and indoor 


cool-air chamber surrounding the re 
movable, recessed firepot eliminates ex 
cess surface heat. The grill is compact 
and requires only a small amount of 
fuel which can be carried right in the 
firepot. A useful product for camping, 


jenicking. touring —and it also can 
| r r 


double as a small space heater in a 
cabin or lodge. Charles Lipton, Ruder 
and Finn Associates. 32 East Sixty 
hight Street, New York 21. 


an illustrated brochure on request. 


W ill send 


Rhythm Band Primer—Catalog 


\ very interesting and worthwhile 
booklet. filled with helpful instructions 
on building and directing a rhythm 
band, with complete catalog of instru- 
ments, orchestrations and publications, 
this newly revised edition of the Peri 
pole ‘little symphony’ Rhythm Band 
Parade is offered free of charge to 
recreation leaders. For your copy. write 
to the Education Department of the 


Peripole Products. Incorporated. 2917 


When writing to these manufacturers please mention RECREATION. 


Avenue R. Brooklyn. 29. New York. 


Free Seore Cards 


The MacGregor Company. manufac- 
turers of sports equipment, is offering 
our readers these very attractive items: 
a tennis score card, tennis chart, golf 
chart with room to score both match 
and medal play, and a book of tennis 
match score sheets. Request yours from 
the company, Lol Spring Grove Ave- 


nue. Cineinnati 32. Ohio. 


Razor Saws 


The latest addition to the \-acto line 
of hobby tools is a new Razor Saw Set 


two razor saw blades of three-quarter- 
and one-inch widths plus a 225 X-acto 
universal handle or blades and = han- 
dles may be purchased separately. The 
razor saw has proved itself a most use- 
ful tool. with the blade joined to the 
handle at an angle for fine and accu- 
rate cross-cutting, trimming, and notch- 
ing of metals, wood, and plastics. For 
economy and convenience the #5 han- 
dle accomodates a total of twenty-one 
styles of \-acto blades. routers, gouges, 
and punches in addition to the razor 
saw blades. 

A clearly illustrated forty-page how- 
to-do booklet, Whittling is Easy with 


\-acto, containing thirty-four simple 
projects (including new Indian wood- 
craft designs such as a totem pole, Hopi 
Kachina doll, totem letter opener), costs 
twenty-five cents. X-acto Inc., 48-4] 
Van Dam Street. Long Island City 1, 


New York. 
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PORTABLE BASEBALL 
BATTING CAGE 


@ EXCEPTIONALLY STABLE 
@ EASILY MANEUVERABLE 
@ DURABLE NET and CANVAS 
@ MINIMUM STORAGE SPACE 


el tubing frame, engineered for maximum 
ind rigidity. Heavy tarred twisted-twine 
ble white canvas apron ito reinforce net 
rubber-tired ball bearing wheels. Wells 
Je wheel provides automatic anchor 


Batting Cage No. CB989 
99” high, 9’ wide, 8’ canopy (folds 
to 86” high, 9° wide, 5° deep 
Knocks down compactly for shipping 
shipping weight: 315 Ibs 











6738 Lankershim Blvd. (P.O. Box 192 
North HOLLYWOOD, California 














PARKS and 
RECREATION DIRECTORS 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


with the 


The Only Monolithic Floating 
Ice Rink Slab 


Rockefeller Center Plaza now in | 5th year 
Playland, Rye, N. Y., in 24th year without repairs 
* 

Use the TRUE CARPENTER design— 
Not an Imitation! 
oe 
E. R. CARPENTER 
1560 Ansel Road No. 9, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
E. J. WRIGHT UTILITIES LTD. 

Roger Spraque, Chief Engineer 
Strathroy, Ontario, Canadian Representatives 
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Great 
behind a 


Great 
Product 


for the famous 
oval trade-mark | 
on the bat } 
J 
you buy... 
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CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN THE VWea 


Require Bachelor's degree and experience 
as RECREATION—GROLU P- WORK TRACHIN 
Write to PERSONNEL SERVICES 
NATIONAL BOARD, YWCA 
600 Lexington New York 22, N. Y 


Avenue 

















New York University 
School of Education 


A Leadership Training in Reere- 


ation and Camping Education 


Courses lead to the B'S.. M.A... Ph.D 
and Ed.D. depres 
designed for le 
administrator 
Commercial Ho Industrial 
Recreation and gency and 


School Camp 


Write 
Dr. Milton A 


for information to 
Gabrielsen 
School of Education 

New York University 

< 

Square 


Washington 


New York 3, New York 

















“PLAY SAFE’’— BE SURE IT’S A 


FLEX! SWING SEAT i 


marked ‘‘FLEXI"’ 


$3.95 


(Factory) 


CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Playground & Gymnasium Consultants 


P. O. 474 Highland Park, I 














Saeathonag 7 


= Sr ; Yes! And allied crafts, as well! One 

of the largest selections of leather 

croft ee kits accessories in the country! 

A leather headquarters since 1910, with a wealth of 

experience in meeting the needs of schools, clubs, mu 

nicipal craft groups. Complete supplies and kits for 
felt, metal, woodenware, beadwork, etc 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 
Write today for copy! 52 
fascinating pages 


projects informa 


projects 


your 
packed with 
useful ideas 
tion 


Reasonable prices! 


Thousands of items! 


Oa BROTHERS, INC 
| 1111 WM. 3rd St. Dept. R-3 Milwaukee, Wis. 
| RUSH ME YOUR FREE ALL CRAFTS CATALOG! 
1 Name 

Address 


Listening and Viewing 


Publications 


Children and TI Vaking the Most of 
/t is a new forty-page bulletin which has 
just been published by the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
in response to requests of parents and 
teachers for immediate help on the 
problem 

Outstanding educators familiar with 
children and with TV have combined to 
present a positive and constructive ap 
proach to television and family living. 

Phe research that has been done in 
connection with children and television 
is covered by Paul Witty. Florence 
Brumbaugh discusses the effect of tele 
Alyce Seekamp 


teacher’s role in utilizing 


vision advertising. 
writes of the 
in and out of school experiences with 
TV. A variety of anecdotes of family 
solutions to TV in their 
forces the points made throughout the 
Published February 1954. 


price $.75: 20 per cent dis 


homes rein 


bulletin. 
pages 1). 
count on lots of twenty-five or more 
Order Association for Childhood 
kdueation International. 1200 - 15th 
Street. V.W. W a. ¢. 


from 


ashington 5. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, 953, is 
the thirteenth annual edition of this 
helpful work tool. Its listing of 2.574 
titles of free films—-of which 562 are 
new —can be more than worth its price 
of $6.00. Order from Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Educators Guide to Free Slide Films. 
1953. This fifth annual edition lists 609 
titles. $4.00. Order Kducators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 


from 


Educational TV 


“During the past year a most signifi- 
cant development in’ American com 
munications and education took place: 
the first 
tional television stations in the country. 
at Houston and Los Angeles. 
the air. Nearly fifty applications to 
build stations have been filed with the 
Federal Commission 
almost thirty permits have 
granted. Eventually the 
could be nearly blanketed with the out- 
put of educational stations, for the FCC 
channels ex 


two non-commercial educa 


went on 


Communications 
and been 


whole nation 


has reserved twenty-five 
clusively for education. 
‘The progress educational TV has 
in less than two years is great 
news, for it Americans are 
working hard to take advantage of an 
opportunity that will leave its mark on 


it will help 


made 
shows that 


many generations to come: 


to provide education and understanding 
that are essential if we are to fulfill our 
obligations as citizens. And with edu- 
cation and understanding, we can 
fashion an era of opportunity that could 
outshadow all those the world has 
known before. 

“So determined are many communi- 
ties to get their educational TV stations 
in operation, that they have planned 
programs long in advance of the com- 
pleted fund raising and purchasing of 
equipment. Detroit is a good example. 
Specific programs, with titles, have been 
worked out to fill six hours a day. These 
are shows that the people of Detroit 
said, through the educational TV 
program ¢ ommittee. that they want. not 
thinks they Sub- 
symphony, galleries 


have 
what someone want. 
jects include the 
and museums, even a show on how to 
vlamorize housework. 

that 
they have many program resources they 
never realized were in their own back- 
To develop them will take 
imagination.’—Dr. MIL- 


Vational AMV ET, 


“Communities are discovering 


vards, 
venuity and 
rON EISENHOWER, in 
January 1954. 
Films 
The recreation department in Dodge 
City, Kansas, has completed a film cov- 


ering the 1953 recreation program. 


* World Series films of 1953 are now 
ready. and are to all ABC 
seams and leagues at no cost other than 


available 


shipping charges both ways. 
Also added to the large ABC 
brary is another short subject © 


film li- 
suilding 
Big Leaguers.” showing how young dia- 
mond prospects are trained by the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Cleveland In- 
dians at their amazing training camps 
to take care of hundreds of young hope- 
fuls. 
per round trip for each five hundred 


Shipping charges average $3.00 


mile journey for each subject. 

One condition of showing these films 
is that all programs must be free. Write 
Battle 
particu- 


to American Baseball Congress. 
Creek, Michigan. for further 
lars 

Added service to ABC teams in ob 
taining the 1953 World Series film will 
be provided by the Hillerich and Brads- 
by Company, makers of the 
Louisville Slugger Bats, who are one of 


famous 
the film’s sponsors. Teams or leagues 
desiring to write directly to Hillerich 
and Bradsby, address Department NR, 
Hillerich and = Bradsby. 424° Finzet 
Street. Louisville 2. Kentucky. 
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PLEASE 
submitted 
RECREA- 


{/1 manuscripts 
for publication 
rion should be double- 
spaced, have good margins, 
and should be a first copy 


NOT a carbon! 











Trlorvioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


I I’ i 
A 


ELT TTT IILNTA 18) CHURCH ST ONZE 





BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS. 


The only net 
GUARANTEED for 3 YEARS! 


indoors and outdoors 
Write for Free Details 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 


P. O. BOX 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 











RYAN’S H. & R. 


PLAYGROUND 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
ACCLAIMED AT THE N.C.A.A. 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 
*% Force Feed— 
Instant Shutoff— 
50 Ibs. capacity 
% Easy to fill and 
operate 


*% No Brushes or 
Screens to clog 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
four other models 


H. G R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF 





oe LOG 


ae PAGES. 

( 1 ; becciin Wen 
Instruction Boo 

f America’s Most 

I e Stock. Inc! s 

Leather Craft, Glove Mak- | 

ing, Lamp Shade Metal KESN5; 

Tooling, Cork Craft, Latest ey 

Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 

Etching tubber Molds, Fascinating 
ture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
5626-28 Telegraph Ave. @ Oakland 9, Calif. 
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Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Complete line of playground, 
home, playschool play devices. 


Write for 


special literature cat- 


for fine craffsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 


BURKE 
EXCLUSIVES 
* HOBBY-HORSE 
# GLIDER 
* CLIMB-A 
ROUND let 


Playground of speci- 


alog, price list, book- 
and more creative satisfaction. 


Build Model Airplanes—send 25¢ for 32 
‘Building Your First Flying 
Full size plans and instructions 


“Planning Your 


page booklet 
Models“ 


for 4 models plus articles and helpful 
hints 
Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 
dept. R-3. 
THE J. E. BURKE one 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. X-aCTtO, inc. 


Factories at 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN Van Dam “aa 


BOX 986, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 


fications 


48-41 
long Island City 1, 














When writing to our advertisers 


Ed Durlacher presents 


honor your 
partner 


TEACHING AIDS | | 
On Pure Vinylite Phonograph Records 


Square Dances: Calls and Teaching Aids 
ALBUMS 1 through 4—Squore Dance Records with calls and instructions by Ed Durlacher Walk 


through are presented in easy, progressive steps before the music and calls begin By for 
the most popular square dance instructional records ever produced 
Square Dances: Music Only 
eater 5—Saquore dance music without calls or instru 
¢ Zesttul, foot-tapping music for those who prefer to 
d o 


7 ) jo their own calling 


Couple Dances and Mixers 

ALBUM 6--fd Durlacher 's ' 

tions make learning these dances a pleasure 
Rhythms 


P a 7—Specifically designed to aid in the teaching 


direction 


famous walk-through 


, 


and mus appreciation to the very young E 


Durlacher teaches with @ full sadadiont Sahar und 


N > | 
le Square Dances: Without instructions 
ALBUM 8—FEasy-to- understand, jovicl calls. Mus 


most popular square dances 


ALL RECORDS ARE PRESSED ON PURE VINYLITE AND ARE GUARANTEED AGAINST BREAKAGE. 
| OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS IN THE U.S. NOW USE HONOR YOUR PARTNER TEACHING AIDS 


with a perfect rhythm beat Eight of the country's 








SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES, Dept. R-5, Freeport, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the Honon Your Pantsnen albums. Please 
send me a free descriptive folder 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 
Ciry STATE 
Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Lid., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


please mention RECREATION, 











Books Received 





AMERICAN Howusinc, Props AND 
Prospects. The Twentieth 
Fund. 330 West 42nd 
York 36. Pp 166, $3.00 

Ant EpucaTion FOr 
Charles and Mar 
A. Bennett Ce iit 
Py 6. $1.75 

serry Waire’s Dancing Mape bass 
David MeKay Co.. Ine > bifth Ave 
nue, New York 3. Pp. 276. $3.95 

CoLtectine BurrerrLies and Morus 

John de Graff. Ine.. 64 

New York 1) Pp 


Centur 
Street New 
Leal bl 

iret Gaitskell. Chas 
Peoria 3. Ml 


SLOW 


lan Harman 
West 23rd Street 
128. $1.95 
Conguest or Everest, THe, Sir 
Hunt. EK. P. Dutton & Co.. Ine 
York 10. Pp. 300 
Karty AMERICAN SPOR 
Robert W. Henderson 
tion. A. S. Barnes & Co 
16. Pp. 234. $10.00 
Fun Wirn Matruenmatics, Jerome S$ 
Meyer. The World Publishing Com 
pany, 2231 West 110th Street, Cleve 
land 2, Ohio. Pp. 176. $2.75 
One-Act Piays ror ALL-Gire Casts 
Marjorie B. Paradis. Plays Inc., 8 
Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass 
Pp. 193. $2.50 
SATISFACTIONS IN THE WHITE-COLLAR 
Jon, Naney C. Morse. Institute for 
Social Research, University of Mich 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Pp. 235 


John 
New 
Oy OO) 

Compiled hy 
Second Edi 


Ne Ww York 


igan, 
$33.50. 

Science Fun Wirn Mintk Cartons, 
Herman and Nina Schneider. Whit 
tlesey House. McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 
Inc... New York 36. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

SoctaL Work YEAR Book 1954, Ameri 
can Association of Social Workers 
Park Avenue, New York. Pp. 703 
$6.00. 

Wonpers or THE Heavens, Kenneth 
Heuer. Dodd, Mead & Co.. New York 
16. Pp. 81. $2.50 





Pamphlets 





Eicury-Fourtu ANNUAL Report, JULY, 
1952, Turovcn June, 1953. The 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory, Central Park West at 79th 
Street. New York 24 Pp 80. Free 

Fun at THE MeetinG Pact 
FOR SMALL Groups. HoOMEMADI 
GAMES. National ¢ ommittee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Pp. 32 


each. $.10 each, set of three for $.25. 


GAMES 


190 


How to Make a Littite Go a Lone 
Way. Young’s Research Service. P. 
Q. Box 72. Gracie Station. New York 
28. Pp. 64. $1.00, 

Menican Researcu May Save Your 
Lirk! Gilbert Cant. Publie Affairs 
Committee, Ince., 22 East 38th Street. 
New York 16. Pp. 28. 

REHABILITATION OF INDUSTRIAL HAND 
AND Arm Disapiciries, THe. The In 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
100 First Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 
17. S100. 

SAMUEL FRENCH 
Prays, THe. Samuel French, Inc... 25 


West 45th Street. New York 36. Pp. 


9O0 
von, 


$.25. 


SASIC CATALOGUE OF 


lree. 

STRANGER At Our Gate, THe, Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Jr. Publie Affairs 

New York 16. Pp. 26. 


Committee. 
$.25. 

THinkiInc AnkAp IN YMCA Puysteatr 
kpucaTiIon. National Couneil of 
YMCA, 291 Broadway. New Y ork ¢ 
Pp. 41. $1.00. 

Taino ANNUAL Report, 1952-1953. The 
National Assoc. for Mental Health. 
Inc., 1790 Broadway. New York 19. 
Pp. 39. Free. 

20TH ANNIVERSARY 
ApuLT Epucation, 1953. New York 
Adult Edueation Council. Ine., 254 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. Pp. 112. 
S200. 

S. Navy OccupaTionaL HANDBOOK 
FOR Women. Bureau of Naval Per- 


sonnel, Washington 25, D.C. Un- 


YEARBOOK OF 


paged. Free. 





Magazines 





Breacu an» Poo, December 1953 

Pool Water Chlorination. 

Design Portfolio: Diatomic Filter. 

Judging Synchronized Swimming. 
Beulah Gundling. 

Swimming Pool Operators’ Associa- 
tion, Thomas F. Buckley. 

January 1954 

Sanitation of Bathhouses, A. W. Mor- 
rison, Jr. 

\ Report on the Electronic Alarm, 
Carl C. Lienau. 

Design Portfolio: 
Sand Filters. 

Pool Construction and Maintenance 
Methods, Frank H. Snary. 

CAMPING MAGaziNe, January 1954 

How to Raise Camp Building Funds, 
Harley Van Akkeren. 

Expanding Your Waterfront 
gram, Joseph L. Hasenfus. 

Movies Can Enrich Your Camp Pro- 
gram, Howard G. Gibbs. 

Capture Your Campers’ Interest in 
Nature. 


Gravity 


Rapid 


Pro- 


JouRNAL OF Heattu, PuysicanL Epuca- 
ron AND RECREATION, January 1954 
Planning Outdoor Spectator Strue- 

tures, Richard Westkaemper. 
Recreation Leadership for Physical 
Majors. 


education James G. 


Mason. 

\ Community Swims 
Howard Ploessel. ' 

From One to One Hundred. Henry J. 
Ponitz. 

Parks AND RECREATION, December 1953 

The Facts on National Park Service 
Operation. 

Institute 
port. Robert E. Everly. 

It All Comes From the Same Pocket. 
# \. Tour hae. 

New Park--East Bay Regional Park 
District Richard FE. 
Walpole. 


January 1954 


at the “\ hool. 


Education Committee Re- 


(California). 


Cape Hatteras——Seashore for Every- 
one, H. Raymond Gregg. 
Vizcaya— Dade County Florida 
Tideland Oil Funds Sought to Aid 
Parks. 
Honolulu’s Beach Parks. 
A Swimming Pool for 
John A. Corrick. 
Park MAINTENANCE, December 1953 
*“Take-up Rinks.” Newest for Arti- 
ficial Outdoor Ice. 
Park Trees, Jacob Gerling. 
“Operation Units” (King County, 
Washington). 


Your City, 


January 1954 
Advisory Boards Do They 
Anything to a Park System? 
Small Community Gets a Lot for the 
Money with Dual Facility, Leo J. 
Keser. 

Detroit's Holiday Present to Public 
Is Its Second Artificial lee Rink. 
Short Golf Course Is Becoming More 
of Attraction for Use in Parks. 


Mean 





aay hd . . a al A . . . 
rENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. . . . $4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—This 
book gives stroke mechanics and strategy; teaching 
methods for handling large groups of pupils on one 
court. Included are 73 action photos and dia 
grams; Official Tennis Rules; graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches 


kWeAIRITC Cr + . a Bl 
rENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
4 handbook for players, 109 pp... . $2.00 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—This 
self-instruction handbook gives simple directions 
for learning the nine tennis strokes and improving 
your court strategy in both singles and doubles 
43 action photos and illustrations that show how 
champions play their shots 


Fennis Fundamentals Chart 
4 wall chart, 18” by 25", with 18 sketches 
$1.00 
sent free with each copy of Tennis For Teacnens) 
instructions, for 
volley, foot 
of shote 


A graphic lesson, with full 
forehand and backhand drives, serve 
work surt positions and placement 
Constructed of heavy ledger paper, excellent for 
bulletin boards 
Send for books or chart on approval: H. I. 
Driver, Frost Weods, Madison 4, Wis. 
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new 
Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Hunting with the Microscope 


Gaylord Johnson and Maurice Blei- 
feld. Sentinel Books Publishers. Incor 
porated, 112) Kast 19th Street. New 
York 3. Pp. 131. $.75 

Counselors in your camp can make 

of this book to 
people to the sciences in an exciting and 


introduce young 


dramatic way Sc rene clubs mm com 
munity centers will want to investigate 
it te It is a beginner's guide to ex 
ploring the micro-world of plants and 
animals and, starting with a chapter on 
How to Use the Pocket Lens Simplest 
Microscope of All.” it tells “How to 
Choose Your Weapons for Hunting in 
the Micro-Jungle” “Where and How 
to Hunt Microscopic Big Game.” “How 
to Do Microscopie Detective Work.” 
and so on. Generously illustrated with 


helpful skete hes. reasonably pric ed 
The Magic Lake 
Oberreich. J. P. Lippincott 
Kast Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


\ book for boys 


a recreation leader 


Robert 
( omip my 


and a good one 
from a 
first hand knowl dge of boys. is always 


written by 
news. Bob Oberreich is co-founder and 
director of the famous Madison Square 
Children’s New York City. 


(His own account of this interesting and 


Theatre in 


colorful experiment on the lower East 
Side appeared. in the 1951 
of RECREATION, under the matter- 
of-fact title. “Unique Children’s Thea- 
tre 


November 


Isstit 


The Magic Lake is the story of four 
red-blooded boys in the northern woods. 
Anvthing 
thrilling 


suimmers 


can happen. and does, in this 
tale of a 


For youngsters ages eight to 


“summer to beat all 


Iwe Ive 
Mr. Oberreich asked 


there were any special or unusual cir 


was whether 
cumstances connected with its writing. 
“Yes.” he said. “Three hundred alert 
and hypercritical juvenile editors work- 


ed on it with me.” No wonder it’s good. 


Marcu 1954 


BASEBALL 


Pie Preroriar BAseBaLe Insrrecror 
Lamont Buchanan. EK. P. Dutton and 
( ompany. Incorporated New York LO 


Py [4 9) O95 


Do da 
Associates. 


York 33. 


Viasor 


’ 
Brown. 


Barring As LeAGUERS 
Clifford \ 
1 Overlook 


Ip. 82. $2.50 


Soecel 


New 


I trace 

Spring usually brings a rash of books 
on baseball: and = the 
here are among the early birds in 1954 


The Pictorial Baseball Instructor is a 
book of action photographs of well 


two mentioned 


known ball players. [It shows. by means 
of these pictures. just how each posi 
on three levels: college: 
and it offers 


forty rules “to enable you to play any 


tion is played 
big league: litthe league 


position.” 

Batting As Major Leaguers Do It, on 
the other 
niques that are “murder to all pitchers.” 
It is a book designed to be of help to 
coaches in high schools. prep schools 


hand. concentrates on tech 


and colleges, and presents the funda- 
mentals of batting in easy-to-learn ex 
ercises that the boys can use to help 
themselves on their own time. 


Visual Aids for the Publie Service 


Rachel Marshall Goetz. Public Ad 
1313) East 60th 
Illinois. Pp. 89, 


ministration Service, 
Street. 


$3.25. 


2 
’ 


Chicago 37 

Welcome. indeed. is this good prrane 
tical “know 
how” of using visual aids —so impor 
tant telling of 
story! Prepared by Mr. Goetz. as a re 


manual containing the 


nowadays in. the your 
sult of a pilot study of the improved use 
of the tools of communication 
ducted by the Publi 
Clearing House in Chicago —it 


fon 
Administration 
covers 
bulletin boards, posters, displays. gra 
phies, films, film strips and so on, tell 
ing how to utilize these media to: arouse 
attention: convey information: organ 


ize ideas; motivate action. It explains 


simply. and with the help of amusing 
sketches. the obtaining 


results: 


essentials of 
and. although not 
pensive. ts worth the price Adminis 
trators and program leaders alike 
would do well to add this to their work 


YOUR PAMPHLET SHELF 


(oie For Ackxey APPRAISAL, 
Harleigh B. Trecker. Federation of Pro 
testant Welfare Agencies. [ne orporated, 
2O7 Fourth New York 3. Pp 
24. $. 


vood me. 


SELI 


Avenue 
Excellent tool for any agency public 
or private. this guide has been pre pared 
in consultation with the Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies Mr. 
Precker is dean of the School Social 
Work. of Connecticut, and 
wellknown for his publications of hooks 
and articles in that freld. At present he 
Is serving as president of the American 


\ssociation of Group Workers 


University 


Pee-Tanes. Nursery Training School 
\lumae Association, 355 Marlborough 
Street Viassachusetts Ip ae | 


S00) 


Phe second ina series of play paniph 
lets. which is a collection of stories and 
children 


original tales tested ino mur 


Verses toon Voting sone of 
which are 
sery school groups. Bibliography is a 


list of hooks lor the storyteller 


Moritz. 


Painting on Textines, LaVerne Moritz 
LaVee Studio, 22 Kast 20th Street, New 


York 16 Ip. 8. $2.00 each 


The former is the second printing of 


Pariek Macue, LaVerne 


a paper bound book on “how to make 
things from newspapers.” Includes well 
illustrated sections on dishes and trays, 
masks, puppet heads, penny banks, In 
dian designs, jewelry, figurines, worry 
birds, window displays, model railroad 
tunnels and trees. Some good crafts 
projects, and fresh ideas here 

Painting on Textiles is wew. and is 
planned for eroup leaders Is good for 
community 


centers, playgrounds, 


camps, s¢ hools, 


Woop axnp Arr Merar. Harold O. Ake- 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Pp 62. S.85. 


This publication of instructional aids 


son 


is the result of the author's experience 
in teaching metaleraft ina general shop. 
Phe 


carefully considered in the light of ob 


original projer ts presented are 
jectives of the type of work involved, 
and are based on years of experience, 
Instructions are concise. and are clari 


fied by helpful diagrams. 


Berrer Campinc--A) Procedure for 
Administration of National Standards 


19] 





Desirable Practices for YMCA 
Camps. Association Press. New York 
7. Pp. 36. $.75 

Outline of 
all camps. 


and 


standards « yvestive for 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s America 

The Devin-Adair Company. 23 Kast 
26th Street. New York 10 Pp 113. 
$5.00, 


Anyone of you who remembers the 


animal and nature tales of Ernest 
Thompson Seton from your own child 
will he ul id to the ~ old 


friends ind want to 


hood meet 


again will pass 


them on to the youns people of today. 
This collection edited with careful dis 
crimination, is a boon to the storytelley 

including, as it) dor his campfire 
ind old favorites 
Krag as 


de partments 


Indian legends such 
as “Lobo.” 
all nature and 
Mr. Seton’s writing is 


things appeal to all ages 


and well as to 
camping 
timeless, and his 
During his 


long career as naturalist. he founded 


the Wooderaft 


the Boy Seouts 


MeCall’s Giant Golden 
Make-It Book 


Ni Ww 


League, forerunner of 


Simon and Schuster York 20 
Ip. 256. $2.95 

A book that can be a boon to harried 
restles 


mothers of offspring on that 


rainy afternoon, or to « inp COUNnseE lors 
or other leaders of children’s vroups. 
There is something for every-age child 
to do or to make with colored illus 
trations showing just how to proceed, 
A section on the use of basic tools tells 
how the right tools 


make doing things simple r. Suggestions 


properly used ean 
also include the use of second-hand ma 


terials. throwaways money savers 


for the creation of some useful or en 

what hoy 
it that floats 
ould resist turning 


Mak 


i¢ he hile il 


joyable product Anyway 
wouldn't like to make a bo 
or what little virl ( 
a paper box into doll furniture ? 


Ing a miniature garden. of 


answer the 


garden, is fun too. What about an 


easter basket? You'd better investigate. 


“$ to 18” 
J. Wesley MeVicar. The Physical Fd- 


ucation Department. National Council 
of the YMCA’s of Canada. 15 Spadina 
Road, Toronto 4, Ontario. Pp. 196 


Single ( opies $3.00. two « oples $5.00. 


For leaders conducting a program of 
activities for boys, this graded and pro- 
gressive outline—of physical education 
activities which have proved effective in 
the YMCA’s of Canada——offers instrue- 
tions for a wide selection. It includes 
mare hes. 


stunts and agility exercises. 


tumbling, group games, relays. athletics. 


Official Softhall—Track and Field 
Guide, Jan. 1954 - Jan. 1955 


American Association for Health. 
Physical Education and Reereation, 
1201 Sixteenth Street. NW. Washington 
6,D.C. Pp. 160. $.50. 

This official guide book. just out, is 
a part of the official Sports Library for 
Girls and Women. which is published 
for the National Section for Girls and 
Women’s Sports by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health. Physical Education 
and Recreation. It contains excellent 
articles on sports for women, written by 
women, as well as official rules. listing 
of visual aids, techniques for officiating 
so on. Discounts are 


at games, and 


given on quantity orders. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Handweaver & Craftsman, Incorpot 
ated, 246 Fifth Avenue. New York 1. 
Pp. O41. Quarterly. $1.00 a copy, $4.00 
a year. 

If you are interested in weaving, you 
should know about this periodical whick 
is now entering its fifth year. and which 
The Winter 
195 | Issue whi h has come to our 
is filled with fascinating engrav- 


is published quarterly. 
1953 
desk 
ings of fabrie designs —old and new. It 
not only offers historical backgrounds. 
hut all sorts of practical ideas and infor 


know. for 


weaving is. of 


mation. De instance. 
Naklas about the 


new man-made fiber which has been de- 


you 


what 


veloped for handweavers. or the sched 
ule of 
June? 
this! 


between now and 


look 


exhibitions 


If not. vou'd better into 


Making Pottery Figures 

Marjorie Drawbell. Studio Crowell 
New York lo. Pp. 96. S450. 

\ beautiful book which is concerned 
primarily with offering how-to-do = in- 
formation on the reproduction of 
modelled figures. Some knowledge of 
casting is assumed, but the book pro 


vides practical guidance at every stage 
of modelling, mold-making, pouring. 
drying. firing, decorating. glazing, and 
in the selection of a kiln. Stage-by- 
stage photographs accompany the text, 
andtmake Miss Drawbell’s instructions 
extraordinarily clear. 


Science Fun with Milk Cartons 


Herman and Nina Schneider. Whit- 
tlesey House. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. Incorporated, New York 36. Pp. 
159. 

No one would guess that all of these 
things bridges. dump trucks. railroad 
cars. boats. elevators and many more 
can be made from milk cartons! This 
book contains the simple detailed di- 
rections that are Jeanne 
Bendick’s easy-to-understand drawings. 
Mr. Schneider developed milk carton 
models to use in his work as science 
consultant for the New York City 
and teachers. as well as boys 
and virls. The idea 
was written up in the press, from coast 
to coast. Perhaps you saw it? At any 
rate, these ideas have been tried out and 


$2.50. 


needed and 


=f hools. 


were fascinated. 


found practi al. 


—————_$_$___ $$$ 
eee 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
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Voit Rubber Company 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


March and April 1954 


HreLten M. DAUNCEY Seattle, Washington Ben kvans, Director of Recreation, 100 Dexter Avenue 

March 1-4 

Portland, Oregon Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation, and Council of Social 
March 8-11 Agencies 

Pacific Northwest District W. HL. Shumard, NRA District Representative, 2864 30th Avenue 
March 15-April 1 West, Seattle, Washington 


Social Recreation 


Yakima, Washington bd Putnam, Reereation Director 

April 6-9 

Boise, Idaho Wook. Rverts, Direetor of Reereation, City Hall 
April 12-15 


hinporia, Kansa mes A. Peterson, Supermtendent of Recreation 


March 23-25 


ANNE LIVINGSTON 
Social Recreation 
Manchester, Georgia (. \. Blankenship, Callaway Mills Company 

April 5-8 

Milstead, Georgia James FL Snider, Callaway Mills Company 

April 12-15 

Long Beach, California Walter L. Seott, Director of Municipal and School Reereation, Long 


VIILDRED SCANLON 
March 8-11 Beach Recreation Commission, 235 bE. 8th St 


ad ial Re ereation 
Hayward, California Hlayward Area Park, Recreation and Parkway District, and Hay 
March 15-18 ward Adult and Technical School 
Reno, Nevada W. C. Higgins, Superintendent, Department of Parks and Reereation 
March 22-25 
Santa Rosa, California Hlans A. Thompson, Reereation Director, Reereation Department, 
Mareh 29-April 1 00 King Street 
Pasadena, California bk. Bignell, Director of Recreation, Pasadena Department of Ree 
April 5-8 reation, 150! East Villa Street 
Salt Lake County, Utah Paul S. Rose, Superintendent, Salt Lake County Recreation De part 
April 12-15 ment, S177 South State Street, Murray 
Hammond, Indiana John N. Higgins Reereation Director, Board of Parks and 
April 27-30 Recreation 


Oakland, California Jay M. VerLee, Superintendent of Recreation, Recreation Depart 
Mareh 1-4 ment 

Williamston, North Carolina W. A. Holmes, Principal, FE. J. Hayes School, Box 111 

March 22-25 

Nalifax, North Carolina Vrs. Bessye S. Wilder, Supervisor, Halifax County Schools 

March 29-April 1 

Charlotte, North Carolina Miss Rosalie | Wy itt, Supe rvisor, Meckle nburg County Board of 
April 5-8 Education 


(RACE WALKER 


Creative Recreation 


Phoenix, Arizona Henry T. Swan, Superintendent of Recreation, Parks and Recreation 


FRANK A. STAPLES 
March 1-4 Department, 2700 North loth Avenue 


Arts and Craft 
Pasadena, California b.. G. Bignell, Director of Recreation, Pasadena De partment of Ree 
March 8-11 reation, Jeflerson Recreation Center, 1501 East Villa Street 


King County, Washington Russell Porter, Director of Reereation, King County Park and Re« 
Mareh 15-25 reation Department, 612 County-City Building, Seattle 


Boise, Idaho Wook. Everts, Director of Reereation, City Hall 
April 19-29 


ey and Mr. Staples will attend the NRA Pacific Northwest District Conference at Spokane, Washington, March 29-3] 
vingston will attend the NRA Midwest District Conference, March 31-April 3 at Hutchinson, Kansas 


Attendance it traming Courses conducted by National Recreation Association leade rs is usually open to all who wish to attend 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor 


of the course as listed above. 











315 Fourth 


RECREATION 
Ave.. New York 10. a # 


Return Postace Gu ankantern 


Entered 


as second class matter 





VWVrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day's end for ting le / } ; the hedtime story 
told, prayers said, ody held fora 


Wav yt y Aidt, Phew 


Neal the day nou ) ql A and let 


her drift away inte 


Security is the deepe ) ) r living, and its 
greatest reward. To provide it ) 10ose we love is a 
privilege possible only in a country like ours 

And this is how we make America secure: by making 
our own homes so, One secure family circle touching 
another builds a secure land 


Saving for security is easy! 


tem that really 
roll Savings Plan for 
ted States Saving 


do, Go te your com- 
choose the amount 
a couple of dollar 
ich as you wish. 
he set aside for you 
draw your pay. And 
vested in Series “Kk” 


which are turned 


fet a weeh 
and & month 
10. For your 
‘s, too, how 














